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SOUTH AFRICA CALLING— 
via The High Seas Road 


Can we assist you to take The High Seas Road to South Africa this 
Winter on that sunshine adventure you have promised yourself ? 

When the formalities of booking and departure have been completed 
for you by our Travel Organization, and you finally gaze over the ship’s rail 
as she heads for the open sea—then comes the true joy of your decision, 


Ocean air, freedom and fresh contacts work wonders. Former doubts 
about getting away, costs, other people, strange lands, fear of unforeseen 
happenings—all those limitations of environment vanish in the wake of the 
ship. It is astonishing, too, how home and business afiairs manage them- 
selves and even thrive in one’s absence. 





“South Africa Calling” is a descriptive brochure that will interest you. 
Sent gratis on request to: Director, Union Government Travel Bureau, South 
o's 5 o ? 
Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 


Where £1 Sterling equals 20/- 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
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FIND HEALTH AND HAPPINESS IN THIS GLAMOROUS 


scmaiea: DO NOT SUNSHINE CRUISE TO THE MAGIC ISLE OF 


LET US FAIL 
The Extension at 
MQGORFIELD S JAVA « MALAYA - CEYLON - S. AFRICA - CAIRO - ARABIA 


cesting over £100,000 will be completed by the FROM SOUTHAMPTON JAN. 26T1—APR, 447TH 
end of the year. If it be opened free of debt, a On the World’s Most Delightful Cruising Liner 
gift of £4,500 can be claimed from King Edward's 


Hospital Fund (acting for an Anonymous Friend). Arandora Star 


; E ” fitted with latest improvements ensuring utmost steadiness at sea 
Still required £10,000 Time left 10 days FARES FROM 145 Gns. INCLUSIVE 


21,450 enchanted miles, across fabled seas, touching romantic 
shores and mysterious islands, into nature’s wonderland! Eleven 






Moorfields City Road, weeks of glorious sunshine, of glamorous sights and exotic scenery ! 
Book now! Remember, no holiday equals the pleasure of a sea 

Eye London, voyage in Blue Star comfort. 

Hospital E.C.1 For Brochures, Maps, Ship Plans, etc., apply 

















*BIUE STAR” 


ceoonaes < Office: 3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1. Head 
ffice: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. Liverpool, Birmingham, 
pe tong Glasgow, Bradford, Paris, and all Principal Agents, 


@ ous Cr.H. 











2,500 women on 
New Year’s Eve 


will be entertained by us at a well-spread tea—a 
welcome change from their usual meagre evening 
meal. All of them 


has Wii ALAIN ' : | 
a iy HSI ie, % will come from 
1d Saws > 


BISCUIT 





homes where the 
struggle for exist- 
sence is keen and 
constant. | 


PERFECT BISCUIT 
TO EAT 
WITH CHEESE 


“Treats” for. 
16,500 slum 
children are also 
being provided 
at a cost of 2/- 

















PLENTY OF IT-AND NO TROUBLE. each, 
Will you help in these efforts > 
Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by: 
Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 


m+ 


ALF, SARAH and | 


Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, the LITTLE "UN | MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE 


Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. for your response. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE arrival of British troops in the Saar could have 
had no more unfortunate prelude than the street 
fracas in which a British member of the Saar Volunteer 
Police Force, a Captain Justice, was involved on Saturday 
night. Since the whole affair is sub judice no more 
need be said about it here than that prompt and vigorous 
steps were taken in the matter by the Governing Com- 
mission, and that Major Hemsley, the commandant of 


the Volunteer Police Foree, though in no way implicated | 


personally, felt it incumbent on him to resign his post. 
The disturbance had, of course, not the remotest con- 
nexion with the British regular forces under orders 
for the Saar, practically none of whom had arrived at 
the time of the incident, and that is now generally 
realized—though Mr. Lansbury did not help matters 
by urging quite irrationally in the House of Commons 
that the Volunteer Police Force and the International 
Plebiscite Force should be put under the same command. 
Both the German and the Saar Press have shown 
reasonable restraint in their references to the affair, 
and the British private soldier can be relied on to establish 
an atmosphere of good temper in his own characteristic 
way. The injuncticns Brigadier Priestman has issued 
to troops “‘ sent out on a rather peculiar job” are of 
good omen, and so is his mention of the fact that they 
are taking plenty of footballs with them. 
* * * * 

The End of the Naval Talks 

The naval talks between this country, the United 
States and Japan have ended, and nothing is gained by 
attempts to conceal their complete failure. They might 
quite well have ended sooner, for they have led to no 
approach to an understanding, and Japan is on the 
point of denouncing the Washington Treaty, which will 
therefore cease to be operative on December 31st, 1936. 
That leaves plenty of time for fresh conversations, but 
there will be nothing gained by entering on them till 





there is some indication through ordinary diplomatic 
channels that a basis of possible agreement exists. 
Every conceivable solution has been canvassed in the 
past few weeks, and till one or more of the parties is 
prepared to accept proposals that it has so far rejected 
there can be little hope of progress. But factors external 
to the conversations, such as Japan’s growing financial 
difficulties, and the tendency of the United States to 
associate herself more openly with League of Nations 
States by such steps as a revision of her attitude on 
neutrality, may change the situation considerably in the 
course of the next six months. The keynote of British 
policy must be the maintenance of the closest possible 
understanding with the United States—an attitude 
perfectly consistent with normal cordiality towards 
Japan. 
* * * * 

Lords and Commons and India 

The House of Lords’ vote on the Indian reform pro- 
posals, on Tuesday, was unexpectedly satisfactory. For 
his amendment urging the postponement of a decision 
till the text of the Government’s Bill was available 
Lord Salisbury mustered 62 votes, against 239 cast for 
the Government. For the most part the expected 
speakers stated the expected arguments on both sides, 
but there was an interesting intervention by Lord 
Hastings who, out of a large agricultural experience in 
this country, defended the Government effectively against 
the charge of neglecting the interests of the Indian 
peasant. The Bill itself, which has already been 
presented in dummy, is clearly in no danger except from 
possible obstruction, and opposition in India seems less 
and less likely to be carried to the point of refusal to work 


the new Constitution. The support declared by the 
European Association on-- Wednesday is significant. 


There have, however, been two unedifying features in the 
discussion—the quotation by Major Courtauld of alleged 
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remarks by the Viceroy, which Lord Willingdon himself 
describes as: an inaccurate version of a private conversa- 
tion with the honourable member, and the attempt made 
by certain Parliamentary opponents of the reforms to 
instigate the Indian Princes to bring the scheme.to the 
ground by refusing to enter the federation. But the 
main effect of such endeavours will be to turn any 
‘doubtful votes into the Government lobbies. 
* * * * 

Lord Hewart and the Cabinet 

The House of Lords’ debate on Lord Hewart’s attack 
on the Bill for the creation of two new judges and the 
appointment of a vice-president of the Court of Appeal 
ended as satisfactorily as it well could have; but that does 
not dispel the conviction that the debate should never 
have been necessary. What is obvious is that normal 
personal contacts, or contacts of normal cordiality, 
between the heads of the legal system of this country 
were lacking, and consequently misunderstandings which 
five minutes’ private conversation would have obviated 
were made the subject of a by no means edifying debate 
in the House of Lords. When Lord Hewart complained 
with some justice that a Royal Commission on legal 
delays had been appointed, and a Bill increasing the 
number of judges drafted, without any consultation with 
him, Lord Sankey rejo¢ied that the Lord Chief Justice had 
not of late shown himself so ready to co-operate in these 
matters as to suggest that a request for his co-operation 
would be welcomed; and that indication that  per- 
sonalities have played not much less part in this con- 
troversy than principles was strengthened by Lord 
Hewart’s interjection while Lord Hailsham was speaking : 
“If you had been treated as I have been treated during 
the last three years—.” 

* * * * 

The air, however, has been cleared. It has been made 
perfectly manifest that there was no ground for any 
strictures on Lord Hanworth ; nor for any on what Lord 
Hewart referred to impersonally as the Lord Chancellor’s 
Department (or as Lord Sankey himself preferred to put 
it, Sir Claud Schuster, the permanent head of that 
department); nor for the belief that the creation of a 
Ministry of Justice was under consideration; nor for 
the allegation that the appointment of a vice-president 
of the Court of Appeal was intended as a device to prevent 
a particular Lord Justice from presiding in the ordinary 
course of seniority. Lord Hewart now accepts, subject 
to an important amendment suggested by Lord Reading, 
which secures to existing (but not to future) Lords 
Justices their rights of seniority, a Bill to which originally 
he had threatened relentless opposition; and an episode 
not altogether auspicious for the prestige of English 
justice can now be well forgotten. 

* * * * 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Reconstruction Scheme 

It would be premature to offer at present any criticism 
of the scheme for national reconstruction which Mr. 
Lloyd George is to launch upon the world early in the 
newyear. It is evident that he envisages State action on 
the largest possible scale to deal with what he looks upon 
as chronic rather than abnormal unemployment. The 
account of his scheme now in preparation should probably 
be regarded as the fourth of a number of reports which 
he has been the main agent in producing during the last 
ten years—Coal and Power, dealing with the mining 
industry: the Green Book, dealing with agriculture : 
and the Industrial Yellow Book, presenting a comprehen- 
sive plan for the reconstruction of industry. These very 
carefully and expertly produced works belong toa different 
category from ‘We Can Conquer Unemployment,” 
which was mainly an election manifesto. But there will 


== 


be this important distinction between the new scheme 
and its predecessors.’ The latter were offered as expos. 
tions of Liberal Party policy. The present scheme claims 
to be non-partisan, and is an invitation to “ men of al 


parties to think and act on broader and Jarger lines thay | 
Is Mr. Lloyd George | 


they have done up to the present.” 
thinking of a Centre Party again, as in 1910? 
* * * * 


Civil Flying 


Recent decisions show that the Government is now | 


fully alive to the necessity of freeing civil aviation from 
the dominance of military aviation, and of a more vigorous 


policy in conjunction with the Dominions for the develop. | 
ment of commercial air routes within the Empire. The | 


Air Council henceforward will be concerned exclusively 
with the military side. The Director of Civil Aviation 
will become Director-General, and will take decisions jn 
conjunction with the Secretary of State and the Under. 
Secretary. Expenditure on civil flying will have to be 
judged independently of military expenditure, and on its 
merits. The hope must be that international agree. 
ments will admit of the enlargement of the civil vote 
through the reduction of the military. If we are to 
hold our own in competition with foreign countries, 
ground organization must be improved and _ regular 
services must be quickened. To no small extent the 
future cohesion of the Empire depends on the air— 
not on the Air Force, but on the efficiency of civil services, 
* * * * 


America’s Neutrality 

Rather too much appears to have been read in some 
quarters into the semi-official announcement that 
President Roosevelt is contemplating legislation virtually 


abandoning America’s claim to neutral rights in time of | 


war. No American would care to see his country placed 
again in the position in which she found herself in 1915 
and 1916, but it cannot be imagined that Mr. Roosevelt 
is thinking of simply leaving American merchant ships 
at the mercy of belligerent cruisers. What is pre- 
sumably in his mind is legislation embodying the 
important pledge given by Mr. Norman Davis on the 
President’s behalf at the Disarmament Conference in 
May of last year, that if the League of Nations States 
were taking collective action against an aggressor, and 
the United States took the same view of the latter’s guilt, 
‘“‘ we will refrain from any action tending to defeat such 
collective efforts which these States may thus make to 
restore peace.” Such a step would remove two-thirds 
of the objections to joint naval action against an aggressor, 
and be the best guarantee that such action would never be 


necessary at all. 
* x * * 


The Newest Deal 

The National Resources Board has now put before 
President Roosevelt a plan of public works surpassing 
in daring anything that has hitherto been contemplated, 
justifying its scheme on the assumption that the defect 
of the programme up to now has been that the expendi- 
ture has not been big enough. It would commit the 
central Executive to the undertaking of colossal public 
works involving an expenditure of about £1,000,000,000 a 
year, and outlines a theory of paper finance by which 
boom periods would pay for the deficits of depressions. 
The acceptance or rejection of the scheme depends, of 
course, not only on Mr. Roosevelt, but upon the willing- 
ness of Congress to confer unheard-of powers on the 
Executive, and the prospect of any scheme of finance 
being equal to the strain of so vast an enterprise. But the 
magnitude of these proposals may be helpful to the Presi- 
dent in enabling him to win support, if not for this 
scheme, for something very considerable indeed. 
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control of Firearms The Week in Parliament 

Further tightening up of the law in regard to the manu- Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Interest 


jeture and sale of firearms and the issue of firearm 
grtificates is recommended by a Departmental Com- 
mittee Which has been examining the question. The 
main object of the Act of 1920, which it is proposed 
should be strengthened, is to prevent private persons 
fom being in possession of weapons which might be used 
jr criminal purposes, without interfering with the legiti- 
mate possession of sporting weapons. In a civilized 
euntry there is no good reason for any private person 
to be in possession of a lethal weapon. It is recog- 
nized that no scheme of control has been, or can be, 
devised which will prevent determined criminals from 
obtaining firearms. But the ease with which they can 
he procured in America is undoubtedly a contributory 
cause to the prevalence of crimes of violence. It is sug- 
gsted that the manufacture of automatic pistols, which 
ae in effect small machine guns, should be totally pro- 
hibited except when authorized by the military authori- 
ties. What matters even more than amendment of the 
law is its enforcement. The fact that the police in this 
country are unarmed has greatly discouraged the use 
of firearms by criminals. 

* * * * 
When Relief Exceeds Wages 

It would certainly be wrong if the Unemployment 
Assistance Board offered relief on a scale exceeding the 
rate of wages current in any given district. But there are 
occasions, as Mr. G. Macdonald pointed out in Tuesday’s 
debate on the new regulations, when this principle will 
lead to a reduction of the standard scale of relief. He 
quoted the case of miners with four children now earning 
only 82s, 6d. a week. The standard scale of relief for 
such a family under the regulations is 38s.; but a 
reduction of 5s. 6d. becomes necessary if the amount is 
not to exceed the normal district wage. The real 
grievance here is not against the rules of the Board but 
against mining conditions which admit of an intolerably 
low wage. Mr. Macdonald’s argument points not to a 
change in the principles of relief but to a change in 
wage conditions, possibly in the direction of family 
allowances. The regulations as a whole do provide, 
on as liberal a scale as could be hoped for, for the needs 
of an average family, with sufficient elasticity to meet 
special cases. But their working certainly ought to 
be reviewed by the House of Commons after a few 


months. 
* x * * 


The International Air Force Discussion 

The intervention of Sir Austen Chamberlain, in 
opposition to a resolution advocating the creation of 
an International Air Force, gave a special importance 
to the mecting of the League of Nations Union Council 
a week ago. In all the circumstances the Council was 
wise to postpone any vote on the resolution till the 
next meeting six months hence. The minority (if it 
is a minority) is not likely to be converted wholesale in 
that interval, though the events of so brief a period as 
ten days have profoundly modified generally prevalent 
Views regarding the League and its possibilities, and 
further discussions on disarmament may put various 
arguments for and against an International Air Force 
in a new light. But it may well be questioned, as a 
matter of expediency, whether the League of Nations 
Union, even though a majority of its members believe 
that in the natural order of things an International Air 
Force is an inevitable development, does well to split 
its ranks by adding this particular item to its programme 
here and now. Further reflection and discussion may 
bring general unity considerably nearer. 


in the House of Commons is once more centred on the 
future of Mr. Lloyd George.. His speech on the third 
reading of the Distressed Areas Bill proved to be in 
the nature of an all-party manifesto. It did not have 
a very encouraging reception from the left wing of the 
Conservative Party to whom he was making his chief 
appeal. The young Conservatives are awaiting with 
interest the details of his proposals, but from what they 
heard of its general outline they feel that it is an emascu- 
lated edition of the 1929 programme. His vague refer- 
ences to the Nationalization of the Bank of England 
has also tended to harden Conservative opposition. 
Liberals, on the other hand, were entertained to see 
the way in which the Conservative Minister of Labour 
was driven by Mr. Lloyd George’s demand that the 
£300,000,000 worth of foodstuffs now imported should 
be produced here, to develop the classic Free Trade 
argument. Mr. Lloyd George had made a great point 
of the plight of shipping in Liverpool, and Mr. Stanley 
made the obvious rejoinder that “‘ an attempt to produce 
in this country £300,000,000 worth of things which today 
are brought from overseas was not exactly a contribution 
to the solution of that unhappy city’s problem.” 
* * * * 


The suggestion that we ought to profit from the example 
of America found no support in any quarter. Members 
feel that a country that has anything from 15 to 20 
million unemployed and cannot support them out of 
State funds is not one that deserves imitation. In 
spite of these criticisms, however, there was general 
satisfaction that Mr. Lloyd George intends to enter the 
battle once again. His dynamic force and the potential 
voting power that his name carries is regarded as a 
wholesome stimulant to the National Government to 
produce a programme of real reconstruction. There 
are many who would be willing to welcome Mr. Lloyd 
George into the Government, and though his hopes 
are centred for the moment on being the controlling 
voice in a Labour Government after the election, the 
possibility of his joining Mr. Baldwin is not one that 
can be ruled out of consideration. 

* * * * 


Certainly the vote on the India debate, when the 
Diehards obtained nearly double the support in the 
lobby that the Government had expected, has suggested 
that there may be, in the not far distant future, a com- 
plete change in Party alignments. The analogy with the 
Corn Laws is being freely quoted. Just as Peel carried 
the Corn Laws and broke the Tory party in the process, 
so Mr. Baldwin, though he will carry the bulk of his Party 
with him on the India Bill, may find, when it is over, that 
it is irrevocably split. So far the danger is remote. 
Mr. Churchill is not a Lord George Bentinck and in 
any case he will have to win a far larger following than 
seems at present likely, before he can hope to break up 
the existing combination. It is no wonder that all the 
interest of this week in Parliament has centred in the 
lobbies and the smoking rooms, for, with the motion 
for the approval of the regulations issued under the 
Unemployment Assistance Act of 1934, debate in the 
Chamber has descended from the heights of constitu- 
tional principles into the valleys of “ bread-and-butter ” 
politics.. What has made the three days’ debate appear 
even deader after the India controversy is the fact that 
it is purely academic. No amendments are allowed. 
The regulations have to be accepted or rejected as they 
stand. All that the opposition have been able to do is 
to secure the correction of a misprint. 
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HE appointment of what the Prime Minister 
repeatedly referred to in the House of Commons 
cn Monday as a “ commission ”—presumably, therefore, 
a Royal Commission—to enquire into the position of 
the armaments industry in this country, and the desira- 
bility or otherwise of its nationalization, is expected 
within a few days. The*personnel of the commission, 
its terms of reference, its power to summon witnesses 
and call for documents and the decision whether it is 
to sit in private or in public are all important matters. 
To many of them it will be necessary to recur. At this 
juncture it is more pertinent to emphasize certain pre- 
Jiminary considerations. The purpose of the coming 
cnquiry needs to be made perfectly clear. The Govern- 
ment has been charged both with a desire to pillory 
the armaments firms and a desire to whitewash them. 
Either would be manifestly improper. Armament 
manufacturers are not criminals, and the coming com- 
mission’s witness-chair is not to be treated as a dock. 
A certain tendency in that direction has in some degree 
detracted from the great value of the work of the American 
Senate’s commission, whose investigations have led 
directly to the appointment of a similar commission 
here. So long as national armies and navies exist they 
must have arms and munitions. No more can be urged 
against the man who supplies the munitions than against 
the man who uses them, and no more against the man 
who supplies them as director of a private firm in Sheffield 
than against the man who supplies them as Director 
of Ordnance Services in Whitehall. It is not men that 
are called in question but a system. 


‘ 


But those Ministers are going much too far who insist 
that there shall be nothing of the nature of “a fishing 
enquiry,” and that the commission shall confine itself 
to certain major problems, notably the advantages, if 
any, of State manufacture over private manufacture. 
How can that comparison be drawn without a just 
but rigorous examination of the admitted evils of the 
present system? For admitted, of course, they are. 
British and other delegates at Paris in 1919 were not 
actuated by mere nebulous sentiment when they recorded 
in the League of Nations Covenant their conviction that 
““the manufacture by private enterprise of munitions 
and implements of war is open to grave objections,” 
—a conviction to the soundness of which the proceedings 
of the American Senate’s commission have borne abundant 
znd decisive testimony. Manufacture by the State 
alone may be attended by equally grave objections, or 
even graver. But that can be only decided by com- 
paring with one another the disadvantages as well as 
the advantages of the two systems, and there must be 
no attempt to evade study of the disadvantages of the 
existing system on the ground that “a fishing enquiry ” 
would be involved. 

The manufacture of arms and the traffic in arms are 
not ordinary industries. They not merely serve a 
demand; in many cases they stimulate it, thereby 
fostering international suspicions and militating against 
that reduction and _ limitation of armaments to 
which all civilized States are in theory committed. All 
this was recognized in our own country when the strict 
licensing system now in force was instituted. It is a 
special industry to which special restrictions must be 
applied, and if it should appear that one necessary 
restriction is the creation of a State monopoly, such a 
decision would have no relation whatever to the abstract 
question of nationalization, en which Socialists and 
individualists find themselves fundamentally opposed. 


THE ARMAMENTS ENQUIRY 


——- 


There are plenty of perfectly sincere individualists who: 
desire profoundly to see the arms industry nationalized,. 

The case for and the case against that solution haye 
been ably stated by M. Pierre Cot, the former French 
Air Minister (who on Tuesday raised the whole question 
in the French Chamber) in last week’s Spectator, and by. 
Major J. W. Hills in an article on a later page of this issue,. 
and it is important that the public should concern itself 
with the question. The appointment of a Royal Com. 
mission does not automatically withdraw the points 
at issue from the arena of general discussion. It js 
only by a public that has intelligently canvassed them 
on its own account that ihe evidence before the com- 
mission, and its ultimate findings, can be appreciated, 
Suspense of judgement does not necessitate a blank 
mind. It is as right today as it was a month ago, before 
the appointment of the commission was announced, 
that men and women with influence to exert and votes 
to cast should examine in the light of their own faculties 
a problem on which the Government will have sooner 
or later to take decisions. 

On one point there is general agreement. Whatever 
may be said of the control over arms manufacture, the 
uncontrolled export of arms would be an unmitigated 
evil. In this country export is not uncontrolled. The 
Government lays frequent stress on the value of the 
existing system of export licences, though Mr. Runciman’s 
statement that out of 422 licences applied for in a recent 
twelve-month period only 7 had been refused suggests 
the desirability of a close examination by the Royal 
Commission of the actual working of the system. There 
is no doubt natural reluctance on the part of the Board 
of Trade to withhold a licence, in the knowledge that 
the order involved will simply be transferred to a rival 
firm in another country—a decisive reason why, in 
this case as in so many others, a uniform international 
code of conduct should be adopted. That, it is under- 
stood, is the Government’s immediate policy. A con- 
vention is in draft at Geneva which would apply to the 
traffic in arms the same Governmental control and 
the same system of import and export licences, with 
full publicity and supervision by an international com- 
mission, as today operates successfully in the case of 
the traffic in dangerous drugs. Pending more effective 
action, that would be a useful first step. The adoption 
of the convention would establish the principle that 
an industry charged with dangerous potentialities 
must expect some external control, and it would extend 
to other countries a system of restriction which this 
country cannot apply alone without some detriment 
—though, as the figures quoted show, no great detri- 
ment—to our own manufacturers. 

But that is no more than a beginning. The real 
issue is between rigorous control and nationalization, 
and, if nationalization, between that measure as a 
consequence of and as a means towards the general 
reduction of armaments. There are those who believe 
that the subterranean influence of the armament firms 
is so potent that a disarmament agreement will never 
be achieved till they are eliminated. No available 
evidence, even that produced in recent weeks at Washing- 
ton, supports so far-reaching an assumption, though 
assiduous lobbying on behalf of such firms in some coun- 
tries is an established fact. But on sentimental grounds 
—and sentiment is not an emotion to be contemned— 
there is something repugnant about the manufacture of 
instruments of wholesale human slaughter for the sake 
of private profit, and since the desire for the expansion of 
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ofits is usually reflected in a desire for.the expansion of 
markets practical factors as well as sentimental are 
involved. On those grounds alone the possibility of 
the elimination by international agreement of private 
profit in the manufacture of armaments must be diligently 
plored. And it must be explored in the light not 
merely of the world as it is but of the world as it may 
be made. If a disarmament agreement is reached, 
ad the tendency of the world’s armed forces is to 
decrease, then existing factories will be increasingly 
competent to meet the diminished demand, and the 
argument (for what it is worth) based on the need for 


FIFTY YEARS AT 


N Christmas Eve, fifty years ago, the first University 
“settlers” moved into their first permanent 
residence at Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel ; and a fortnight 
later a public meeting was held to explain to all whom it 
might concern why the rector of St. Jude’s (the Rev. S. A. 
afterwards Canon, Barnett) was prevailing upon young 
men from Oxford and Cambridge to go and live in a 
squalid region of the East End of London. The project 
was welcomed with enthusiasm in Oxford and by many 
public men in London, though there were not lacking 
critics who, as The Spectator pointed out at the time, 
thought it a dull jest that the inhabitants of East London 
were to be regenerated by the efforts of undergraduates 
and the sight of aesthetic furniture and Japanese fans. 

But the movement, as it was conceived by Arnold 
Toynbee and Samuel Barnett, was not to be merely or 
primarily a mission of culture to carry enlightenment to 
the outer darkness of the slums; nor was it to be just 
oe more example of charitable condescension to the 
por. Rather it was their hope that by living among the 
working classes, and getting to know the real conditions 
of life under which they lived, the residents of Toynbee 
Hall would themselves be the gainers; they would 
acquire from their experience that first-hand knowledge 
upon which social reform was to be built up. There was 
prophetic insight in the contemporary comments of The 
Spectator that “those will probably succeed best in 
politics who have earliest put themselves in touch with 
the wants and the worth, the likes and dislikes, of our 
working-men ”’ ; but its forecast was less accurate when it 
doubted if the Universities Settlement would become the 
“nursery of statesmen.’ That, in fact, was what it did 
become, as is evident from the long list of names (which 
includes those of Lord Milner, Sir Robert Morant, Sir 
John Gorst, Lord Haldane, and many distinguished 
politicians and economists) of the men who gained their 
first intimate acquaintance of working-class conditions 
through Toynbee Hall and Canon Barnett. 

The patronizing spirit of so many of those who set out 
to ‘do good” was conspicuously absent at Toynbee 
Hall, though from the nature of the case the residents had 
to gain their experience by useful work. Some partici- 
pated in the work of the Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund or the “ Poor Man’s Lawyer” or the Travellers’ 
Association, or organized classes, or became managers of 
schools or borough councillors, or engaged in research 
on their own account. Toynbee men took a large part 
in preparing Charles Booth’s survey of The Life and 
Labour of the People of London, and it was whilst in 
residence there that Sir Cyril Jackson and Sir William 
Beveridge prepared their respective works on Boy Labour 
and Unemployment. Sunday concerts became a weekly 
institution which drew crowded audiences. Toynbee 
became the centre to which trade union leaders and 


a sudden expansion of output drops into the background, 
In a world,-moreover, in which the League of Nations 
system works as it should, and States require arma- 
ments for one of two purposes only—to commit deliberate 
aggression or for joint action against a _ deliberate 
aggressor—the objections to the supply of munitions 
to one country from the State arsenals of another lapse. 
We have not reached that stage yet and till we do the 
establishment of a rigorous international control over 
the armaments industry is imperative. The first step 
therefore is to get the Geneva convention on that subject 
adopted. But it is by no means the last step. 


TOYNBEE HALL 


social workers naturally gravitated. It was not only 
or primarily a mission to the poor of the East End but 
rather a practical research centre, a training ground for 
civil servants and an information bureau for statesmen. 

It was held together during much of its history by the 
quiet, sweetly-reasonable but persistent Canon Barnett, 
who had a genius for inoculating others, without appear- 
ing to do so, with his own ideas. It was non-sectarian 
and non-party, yet as an organism it shaped the being of 
a new liberalizing type of mind that permeated all the 
parties and all the social movements of the early years 
of the present century. As a University Settlement it 
was first in the field. It had hosts of successors, in 
London, in the provinces, in the United States, in the 
Dominions—Oxford House, Mansfield House, Passmore 
Edwards, Bermondsey and Browning Settlements follow- 
ing in quick succession, each with some differentiation of 
its own. And though many circumstances have since 
conspired to change the character and functions of 
Toynbee Hall, it still pursues an active existence, 
especially as an educational centre, and in its dramatic, 
musical and club work; and it is planning to rebuild 
part of its premises to meet new needs. 

Much as there is still remaining to be done by such 
institutions as Toynbee Hall, not less important than 
what has been done in the past, it none the less should be 
recognized that the University Settlement idea, as 
conceived and carried out by Barnett, has played its 
part and will never reappear in quite the same form. 
When Barnett founded Toynbee the educated men 
of the upper classes were still the effective rulers of the 
They initiated new ideas. They carried them 
out. Their enthusiasm and knowledge were indispens- 
able to the betterment of social conditions of life. The 
reform movement at that time was pushed forward by 
volunteers who to influence the experts had themselves 
to become experts. They had to introduce themselves 
into the ranks of the politicians and the civil servants, 
Since then there have been two great changes, due in no 
small degree to the efforts of those pioneers. Firstly, the 
Government itself has armies of civil servants who are 
carrying out as officials the work of the social reformer— 
employees of the Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of 
Health. Secondly, Labour and the Labour Party have 
grown up; they have their own organizations, their own 
experts, their own leaders who have actually emerged 
from those strata of life which the Toynbee pioneers 
set themselves to explore. So successful was the Univer- 
sity Settlement movement that, in its original form, 
it has ceased to be necessary. 


world. 


But it has its successors. The need for voluntary 
workers is different from what it was fifty years ago, but 
it is not less. Thousands of workers, not specially recruited 
from the Universities, have been enlisted to organize 
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boys’ clubs and the Boy Scout and Girl Guide movements. 
In every district of England volunteers have been needed 
for welfare work, and to help in local Councils of Social 
Service or Unemployed Welfare Committees. An example 
of the kind of energy which is being expended today in a 
sphere of work which cannot be performed by officials 
is afforded by the report of the Tyneside Council of 


HE execution of Mrs. Major arouses an_ instinctive 

if quite illogical feeling of repugnance. There is no 
reason that will bear challenge why a murderess should 
not mect with the same fate as a murderer, and in this 
particular case extenuating circumstances were non- 
existent. It is not women, moreover, who support the 
idea of special treatment for their sex on the ground 
of sex. Quite the contrary. But I believe four men out 
of five hate the idea of hanging women, and somehow 
or other it is a good thing that they should, though in 
intellectual argument they have not a leg to stand on. 
The regularity with which women are reprieved on the 
advice of successive Home Secretaries reflects the general 
feeling. The facts that leaked out about the scene 
at the execution of Mrs. Thompson in 1923 inspired 
the belief for a time that the execution of women in 


this country would soon be ended once for all. But 


there was another execution three years later, and 

now one more after a further eight-years’ interval. 

As it is, capital punishment for women will no doubt 

last as long as capital punishment for men. But its 

abolition for both, I predict, will come within a decade. 
* * * * 

The fact that in the House of Lords debate on India 
on Monday Lord Middleton was immediately succeeded 
by Lord Midleton may help to dispel some confusion 
regarding one of the signatories of the minority report. 
Lord Middleton, who thus figures among the opponents of 
the Government’s India policy, is still under fifty ; 
he served in the 10th Lancers in India and now holds 
several directorships in this country. The Earl of 
Midleton, who spoke on Monday in favour of the Select 
Committée’s recommendations, is getting near eighty 
and through most of his long political career was Mr. 
St. John Brodrick. A speech of his got the Liberal 
Government out of office in 1895, and under Mr. Balfour’s 
Conservative Government he was successively Secretary 
for War and Secretary for India. His support of the 


Indian reforms is,a by no means negligible asset. 
* ** * x 


The ordinary news-reel film can be a factor of con- 
siderable importance in international relations, quite 
apart from any suggestion of its use as propaganda, 
The pictures of the Hungarian refugees leaving Jugo- 
slavia made that very clear. A newspaper description, 
however vivid, is not to be compared in its effect with 
the plain objective record of the film. The refugee 
pictures which London audiences looked at last week 
did far more than the most astute of Hungarian apologists 
could have to bring Jugoslavia into disrepute. It has 
often been contended that abuses in various remote 
corners of Europe or Asia would never take place if 
some reliable neutral observer were on the spot to tell 
the tale. The cinema-camera looks like filling that 
réle very adequately. 

* * * * 

On the entertaining correspondence in The Times on 
the paucity of Cambridge men on the episcopal bench 
I have only one observation to make. It seems so far 
to have occurred to no one that one reason—and not at 
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Social Service, whose object it is to “ envisage the whole 
range of social needs and social services in its locality,” 
and to provide occupation, education and _ recreation 
for the unemployed. In activities such as these, in which 
many thousands of persons throughout the country are 
participating, we have the modern counterpart of the 
movement which was started at Toynbee Hall. 


all a bad reason—for making a man a bishop is the 
belief that he will be a good bishop, regardless of his 
choice of university. The well-known preference of the 
Almighty for university men was never, so far as [ 
know, carried to the point of differentiation between the 
two older universities. If it had been, the palm (in 
view of the authorship of the phrase) would no doubt 
have fallen to “that meagre nursery for sickly minds 
in Oxfordshire.”” Meanwhile, the world’s debased standard 
of values being what it is, most Cambridge men would, 
I am afraid, rather have 29 points at Twickenham 
than 29 bishops on the bench. 
* * * * ; 

The opening of a special cycle track beside the new 
Western Avenue at Greenford seems to have pleased 
everyone but the cyclists it was meant to benefit. They 
still seem to prefer peril on the road among the motors 
to safety anywhere else, on the ground that to forsake 
the road is to abandon their statutory right to it. But 
why want the road when something better is provided ? 
The fear, no doubt, is that the end of it may be the 
exclusion of cyclists from certain roads even where 
there is no special track available; but it is very hard 
to believe that any Minister of Transport would agree 
to that. Meanwhile, wherever conditions admit of a 
road for motorists and horse-vehicles, a track for cyclists 
and a pavement for pedestrians, the maximum of con- 
venience and safety seems to be attained. 

* * * * 

Mr. Baldwin, I see, is being attacked because he has 
not refused to let British troops go into the Saar as 
Mr. Bonar Law refused to let them go. into the Ruhr. 
It is more charitable to attribute the argument to ignor- 
ance than to dishonesty. British-troops have gone to 
the Saar at the invitation of the League of Nations on a 
purely peaceful mission, with the complete goodwill 
of the two countries immediately concerned, France 
and Germany. They would have gone into the Ruhr 
as a measure of reprisal, and their despatch would, in 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown, have been 
illegal. British forces were all the time occupying 
part of the Rhineland. Did Mr. Bonar Law ever make 


objection to that ? 
* * * * 


I hope the last has not been heard of the Box Hill 
bungalow question. Asked by Sir Perey Hurd on 
Wednesday for an explanation of the action of the 
Ministry of Health in approving the erection of 25 
bungalows near Box Hill in face of the strenuous oppo- 
sition of practically every local body concerned, including 
the Dorking District Council, the Surrey County Council, 
the National Trust’s local committee and the Dorking 
and Leith Hill Preservation Society, Mr. Shakespeare 
answered that a Ministry of Health inspector had been 
down, held an enquiry and decided that the bungalows 
would do no harm. Many admirable schemes for the 
protection and preservation of rural England are being 
framed all over the country. It will be a poor encourage- 
ment to their authors if they feel that at any moment 
they may be overruled from the centre. JANUS. 
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ARMS FACTORIES: NATIONALIZATION OR CONTROL? 


By MAJOR J. W. HILLS, M.P. 


HERE is considerable disquiet about the armament 
industry, and many people welcome President 
Roosevelt’s crusade “to take the profit out of war.” 
This is mainly a moral emotion, but it is strengthened 
by a most practical one, the belief that armament- 
makers create wars, or at least that it is bad that 
powerful enterprises should exist whose shareholders 
win fortunes out of war. These two streams, the moral 
and the practical, though they reinforce one another, 
are separate, and must be examined separately. So 
let us take the practical question first. Would the 
world be more peaceful if no fighting instruments for 
land, sea or air were made except by Governments ? 

Nationalization here, leaving the rest of the world free 
to make and sell indiscriminately, would certainly be 
bad. We do now control pretty strictly the export of 
arms made privately ; no other country does the same :_ 
so you would replace a traffic partly regulated by an 
unregulated one. No one wants that. And there can 
be few who believe that if we made the bold gesture 
other nations would follow. They have not followed us 
in disarming ; they have not followed us in ratifying the 
Arms Traffic Convention of 1925. No, if private manu- 
facture is to be forbidden, it must be by world-wide 
agreement—an agreement mighty difficult to obtain. 
But let us assume that it is in force, and let us slip into 
the future and look at the world which we should find 
around us. 

Now if no arms are to be made except by Governments, 
you compel all nations, down to the smallest South 
American republic, either to start State factories or to 
come to some arrangement with a producing Power for 
a continuous supply. They must have arms. The 
immense majority of States would be in the second case : 
the Arms Traffic Convention of 1925 assumes that there 
are only nine countries which are substantial producers. 
Countries like Paraguay and Bolivia, to take a case 
very much in point, have neither the minerals nor the 
skilled direction nor the technical personnel required 
for that intricate trade. They would have to rely on 
others. And there would have to be a pretty close 
bond between producer and purchaser. The one thing 
that the producer would stipulate is that the arms it 
sells should never be used against itself or its allies. It 
cannot arm a possible enemy. The one thing that the 
purchaser would insist on is that the supply should be 
continuous, and above all should not cease in the desperate 
need of an indecisive war. You would have restricted 
its present power to buy from many sources, and yet 
arms must be had. Therefore the link between the two 
States would be a firm one. A sphere of influence ? 
A treaty? An alliance? Whatever it be called, you 





would see a regrouping of the world which would be | 


frankly detestable. 

But let us take a look at actuality, and see how 
Paraguay and Bolivia would fare in this new world of 
ours. At present, in this bad old world of private manu- 
facture, their fighting can be stopped. If all countries 
were to agree to forbid the export of arms, it would stop 
on the stroke of the clock. Such an agreement is difficult 
to reach, as experience shows, but it is not impossible, 
and may grow easier in future. Very different will be 
the case in the new world. Each of those two, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, will have attached itself to some powerful 
superior. Such a country will have spread its tentacles 
wide, embracing many dependants to whom it is bound 
by honour and self-interest. It could not desert one 


without destroying the confidence of all. Let anyone 
ask himself whether war would be more easily prevented 
in such a world. The answer cannot be in doubt. 

But this, it may be said, is too far-fetched ; the world 
will not be reshaped on such a horrible model. So be it. 
But, at any rate, producing countries have now an abso- 
lute power to say what shall leave their own borders. 
And they will be more likely to forbid export of arms if 
private interest only is concerned than if they themselves 
are the supplier, and have to forgo an advantageous 
and popular trade. 

So much for the first alternative, the compelling of 
smaller States to group themselves round bigger ones. 
Now for the second, the compelling of all other countries, 
who do not possess State factories, to start them. 
Thereby you would actually increase manufacture of 
weapons of war; for not only will States which do not 
now manufacture be forced to do so; but also, as will be 
shown in a minute, and as President Roosevelt apparently 
intends, State factories would have to make more arms 
than private factories do. It is difficult to see how this 
will help disarmament. State factories will be the hardest 
of all to unseat. 

But now let us again look closely at our new world, 
and in this case we will inspect Britain. All existing 
factories of arms, of fighting aeroplanes, of guns, of 
rifles, and of armoured cars, and all shipyards building 
warships, will be nationalized. Now existing establish- 
ments making tanks or building cruisers do not do so 
all the time. Possibly one-tenth of their output is 
warlike, nine-tenths peaceful. But the State establish- 
ment must make arms and nothing else. Imagine the 
outcry if it, financed out of taxes, were allowed to 
construct motor-cars or steel rails or merchant ships, 
or could contract for bridges or docks or electrical power 
plant, in competition with private enterprise. Imagine 
the unemployment. And further, there would have 
to be huge reserves of arms to keep us safe. At present, 
with many companies making armaments part of the 
time, we have great elasticity. We, above all other 
countries, are unprepared in peace, knowing that we 
can expand in war. We are not, and do not want to 
be, ready to the last button of the gaiters. That is our 
historic and commendable policy. All this would be 
changed. We should see Woolwich Arsenal and Chatham 
Dockyard, multiplied by five or ten, spread all over 
our island, not only because we required bigger reserves, 
but because they and only they had the skilled manage- 
ment and skilled labour required. It would have died 
out elsewhere: and yet in a crisis it must be there and 
must be able to grow. We should be spending more 
money and we should be less well prepared. 

That is the case against nationalization. More arms 
would be made, nations would be less peaceful and 
would spend more money. But, of course, there is 
another side. Nationalization, it is said, would do 
away with the scandal that armament makers create 
war or rumour of war. They sell a bomber or a sub- 
marine to one country, and at once whisper in its neigh- 
bour’s ear that it is unsafe unless it buys the same. 
And the result of the Senate enquiry at Washington 

cannot be disregarded. But these evils can be met, 
largely if not completely, by Government control both 
over manufacture and over export. Control of export 
is the key, and this has always been recognized from the 
signing of the Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye in 
1919 down to the draft sent out by the Disarmament 
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Conference in July of this year. This is drawn on the 
simple lines of publicity and control. If ratified, no 
arms will be made, and none can enter or leave a country, 
without a Government licence ; all sales and purchases, 
and all manufacture, will be public property ; no arms 
will be sold except to a Government, or in excess of what 
is allowed by a Disarmament Convention; improper 
soliciting would be stopped by the penalty of forfeiture 
of licence. Surely such an agreement is better than 
nationalization. 

The moral argument has been left to the last :—that 
it is wrong that money should be made out of killing. 


———————_ 


Now profit in arms may be wicked, just as some think 
that profit in whisky is wicked; but the task before 
statesmanship is not one of general righteousness, by 
how to keep the world more sober in the one case ang 
more peaceful in the other. The road to peace is hard 
to find and hard to follow. It does not yield itself to 
a gesture, however noble, nor is it attained by propa- 
ganda, however well-meaning. It must be sought by 
unceasing work and clear thinking. The omens are 
favourable for a broad settlement by a world agreement, 


It would be a tragedy to disperse energy and to muddle ' 


the issue by preaching that nationalization is the cure, 


GERMANY AND GENEVA 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


HE polite but exceedingly carnest young man from 
the Passport Control had satisfied himself that I 
was not smuggling seditious correspondence out of 
Germany. We were alone in the compartment. I had 
explained my business, and why I had such a voluminous 
pile of notes and newspaper cuttings. Suddenly his 
expression relaxed, and he asked if he might put an un- 
official question. What was my honest opinion? Had 
the situation changed for the better since the visit in 
August, of which I had told him ? 

I don’t think I had made up my mind till then. As 
always in Berlin, innumerable conflicting impressions 
had made it by no means easy to strike a balance. But 
when the question was thus bluntly put, I answered in 
the affirmative. Perhaps the atmosphere of the Third 
Reich had led me to “think with my blood.” It is 
not easy to give reasons. Nevertheless, three factors 
seem significant. 

The first is the robust appearance and cheerful aspect 
of the Fuhrer, viewed taking tea in the hall of the 
Kaiserhof. No trace there of the nervous wreck some- 
times reported, nor of fear of assassination. No obvious 
precautions seemed to have been taken. 

The second factor is that Dr. Schacht’s economic plan 
looks like working. The domestic recovery originally 
induced by reflationary spending is proceeding more and 
more by its own momentum. However low wages may ke, 
employment is being maintained, while public works have 
been steadily reduced. More business is being done. My 
hotel in Berlin was full, and for the first time in my experi- 
ence I failed to get a sleeper on the night train to the West. 

Will the recovery be stopped by the raw material 
crisis ? As one of the shrewdest bankers in Germany (not 
quite Aryan) put it, the crisis has hitherto perpetually 
receded. It was expected in the autumn; then it was 
to come at Christmas ; now it is foretold for the early 
spring. Industry lives frém hand to mouth, doing a 
barter business here, cleverly mixing in a substitute there, 
adapting itself somehow. My friend said that while he 
would not be able to form a definite opinion till the winter 
was over, he was distinctly more optimistic. So was Dr. 
Schacht. He told the old story of the sleepless Jewish 
bankrupt who went in the middle of the night to tell his 
ereditor that he could not pay, so that he might sleep and 
his creditor lie awake. Germany’s creditors, and even 
some of her raw material suppliers, were lying awake 
pondering how to help her sell her goods. 

The third factor is the remarkable change in the 
international situation during the pest few wecks. 
England is taking the initiative at last, said one Nazi 
friend to me. It may seem rather curious that the 
Germans should have genuincly welcomed the sending of 
an international foree to keep erder in the Szar territory, 





particularly in view of the experience of the Upper 
Silesian plebiscite. Yet so it is. The vast majority 
of Germans sincerely believed that France was endeavour. 
ing to gain control of the territory by stimulating the 
emigrant separatist movement, just as she had supported 
the puppet Rhineland Separatists during the occupation, 
Nearly all Saar propaganda leaflets make that com- 
parison, Thus the certainty that French troops are 
not to enter the territory, combined with the settle. 
ment at Rome, which excludes the possibility of techni- 
‘alities preventing the transfer of sovereignty after a 
German, victory, are regarded as a genuine advance, 
Geneva is almost popular. 

There are signs, too, of a new attitude towards France, 
True, Hitler has repeatedly proclaimed his wish to 
reach an understanding, declaring that once the Saar 
question was settled there would be no direct questions, 
territorial or otherwise, at issue between the two nations. 
But in a recent speech at Bochum Rudolph Hess went 
further. He declared that Germany was no longer of 
the opinion that France was out to destroy her by all 
means. Germany believed today that an understanding 
with France was really possible, and she was strengthened 
in her “ parole of peace”? by the speeches and visits 
of French front-line fighters and by the replies of front-line 
fighters of other nations. Undoubtedly the recent 
interview with Hitler of M. Goy, of the Union Nationale 
des Anciens Combattants, and his speech in the Chamber, 
have made a genuine impression in Germany. The 
approach is sentimental rather than practical, and 
there may not—as the Wilhelmstrasse seems inclined to 
feel—be much political weight behind it, but in the case 
of two nations whose ancient feud is above all psycholo- 
gical, sentiment might well play a considerable part. 

At no time since the Nazi revolution have I gained so 
strong an impression of popular longing for international 
understanding. Isolation is beginning to tell. Every- 
body I spoke to, business men, workers, Nazis, seemed 
to share the hope that 1935 might bring a change. Some 
blamed the armament industry, some the emigrants, 
others what they described as the misleading reports of 
the foreign Press, but all were insistent that the paramount 
need of the German people was peace and co-operation. 

Thus in the event of a Saar settlement satisfactory to 
Germany, which is, of course, universally assumed 
on the German side, the atmosphere would probably 
be favourable to a return to Geneva, provided that 
equality in arms were first granted on some such terms 
as those of the April Note. One cr two questions of 
procedure might also be raised, tut the fundamental 
problem is that of ‘“Gleichberechtigung.” Certainly 
Germany is progressing towards equality on her own. 
There is, however, as yet no aggressive feeling of strength, 
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© think J yothing more than a vague. consciousness of the lament- race. The question of colonies will be kept in the 
before able but obvious fact that the new guns, aeroplanes and background for the present, but Dr. Schacht has not 
8S, but #f peichswehr cadres are somehow strengthening the forgotten his views on their value as sources of the raw 
Se and @ ¢erman diplomatic position. The public grant of full materials his country needs so urgently. Nor is there 
S hard quality. would still be regarded as a concession, albeit any doubt that as Germany gets stronger her demands 
Self to JJ ne to which Germany has an indisputable right. It will become more insistent. 
Propa. @ yould have a great psychological effect. And if another Looking at what I have written, my optimism seems 
rht by deep root of the German inferiority complex, the War to e raporate. Can such questions be solved by peaceful 
1S are Guilt Clause of the Treaty of Versailles, could be eradi- means? Can the collective system show itself an 
‘ment, @ cated at the same time, the whole atmosphere of Europe jnstrument of change and growth? And if it did so, 
nude * night be changed. would it merely encourage exaggerated fresh demands 
With Germany back at Geneva in such a changed from those in whose favour the changes were made ? 
atmosphere, is it too much to hope that the underlying Again I do not know. Perhaps Mr. Ratcliffe was right 
sues of Treaty revision, and of the future of the German when he wrote here last week that the future of Europe 
people in Europe, might assume a new aspect? I do would be decided in the Saar. If the vote were to go 
not know. No German believes that the Polish-German against Germany, as he seemed to hope, it would be 
Pact is a final settlement. Some pointed out to me that a great, though not a decisive, blow to Hitler. It would 
Upper § its chief result had been intensified persecution of the finally put an end to any prospect of a return of Germany 
jority German minority, whom the Press was no longer allowed to Geneva, or indeed to any co-operation between Ger- 
vour. todefend. There is indignation about the treatment of many and Europe, until the Third Reich had collapsed.. 
¢ the Germans in Memel—probably the next international The rulers of Germany would feel that war was their 
orted question after the Saar. Neither Hitler nor his followers only way out. In that case I think I should write a 
ation. are in the least likely to abandon their ultimate aim of companion book to that of Professor Banse—Europz, 
com- uniting the Austrian and Reich branches of the German prepare for war! 
3 are 
cttle- 
— THE YOUNG CAPITALIST 
ber'‘a 
ance, By THOMAS BURNS 
AM a young capitalist. Partly by luck and partly exports which he considers the mainstay of our com- 
iti through catching the ’bus at the right moment, [am merce, the sine qua non of any return to prosperity. 
a bo ina position of authority at an early age. The usual We have lost our old customers, irretrievably, of our 
Saar conception of a capitalist is of a man, if not old, at any own free will. We said good-bye to all that when we voted 
om, rate middle-aged and somewhat set in ideas. To make for economic nationalism. Even if we pretend we 
ans. a good profit for himself and his shareholders, to pay his did not, we knew perfectly well we were voting for that. 
vent work-people a decent wage, to run a successful business, We must at all costs find new customers. We shall find— 
T of turning out satisfactory goods—that is a fair summary I am finding—some useful ones among our Imperial con- 
’ all of the average middle-aged capitalist’s aims. Do you  nexion. But right under our very noses lies a far vaster 
ding sometimes wonder, you elders who have landed us in this reservoir of customers—our own people, the fifty million 
ned grand economic muddle we call Modern Capitalism, inhabitants of these islands. The vast majority of them 
sits what the young capitalists think of this 1934 world of are still only to be described as poor: they have not 
line economic nationalism, permanent unemployment and __ suflicient purchasing power to satisfy their reasonable 
vent gutted money? It is pretty obvious what my opposite needs: their poverty I, the young capitalist, regard as 
hale number, the young working man, is thinking—he is a at once my greatest opportunity and my greatest menace. 
her, Socialist. Am I? : If their poverty has not been changed in the next few 
Phe There are moments when I despair of the idiocy of my years into a reasonable measure of wealth, then capitalism 
and eders. At those moments I am certainly a Socialist. Will be swept away into the limbo of futilities, and rightly 
| to It is the easy way out. It may even, through the per- 5° But if capitalism makes up its mind by a deliberate, 
age sistent obstinacy of those same elders, prove to be the agreed policy of wage-raising and profit-sharing to change 
ilo- only way out. The great deficiency in the modern world, these low-powered millions into a high-powered army of 
ee the grit that threatens to smash up the whole complicated sia Rene customers, there is no limit to our prosperity 
al machine, is the lack of sufficient purchasing power among and trade expansion. 
Hs the mass of the people to absorb the abundance of goods To make the people rich is the only way out of the 
y produced. Modern Capitalism never fails to produce economic muddle. I know it. Isee it. But how can I 
- enough goods: it continually fails to produce enough persuade my elders of the fact? When I suggest as a 
Fis customers. It apparently never even bothers to consider Very small beginning that, having had a fairly prosperous 
ye the question of producing customers. Old-time capitalism year, we might distribute a sum as a bonus to our work- 
€ at least had this much sense, that it financed its foreign people, the suggestion is received in embarrassed silence, 
rs customers with loans and enjoyed thgir purchasing power. then severely rationalized. YVinally, kind-hearted but 
rs Modern Capitalism can no longer do that. Ezonomic unconvinced, they agree to it as an exceptional act of 
8 nationalism has swept away that possibility: nor have grace, perhaps as a tribute to a charming philanthropic 
ed I the slightest expectation that it will ever return. Inter- trait in one so young. Unfortunately, the point I had 
ly national trade is dead as a door-nail, for ever, except for Wished to make was that this is not philanthropy but 
* reasonable exchange of specialités de la maison between common sense. 
Be nation and nation. Now wouldn’t you have thought How can you expect people to buy your goods if they 
. that in the circumstances the modern capitalist, having have not sufficient money ? The only way we can get an 
- lost his old customers, would start looking round for new — expansion of trade is by expanding the purchasing power 
y ones? Where else can he look except at home? But not of our customers. In the old days we financed the 
abit of it. He still hankers, with characteristic one-track foreigners: today we must finance our own people. 
. mind, after those departed foreign customers, after those Who buys the goods of British industry ? Four-fifths of 
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all the goods our factories make are sold in the home 
market, one-fifth is exports. Although we are still the 
greatest exporting nation in the world, our exports 
have become a negligible quantity compared to our home 
trade, and will become progressively more negligible. 
I can hear the snorting of the war horses at that remark; 
but it happens to be true whether we like it or not. 
The whole future of our industry depends on the deliberate 
and persistent enriching of the working classes: the 
alternative is Socialism, in double quick time. 

A policy of wage-raising depends absolutely on agree- 
ment upon it between all competitors in any one indus- 
try. For one employer alone to raise wages and give 
large shares of profit away merely gives his less generous 
rivals the advantage of the increased purchasing power 
in the market. It is notoriously difficult to get British 
industrialists to agree upon anything, but failure to 
agree in this case would be the most abject exhibition of 
futility. In,that case the sooner Socialism expropriates 
us the better. 

I am in favour of profit-sharing, because the present 
system of paying all dividends to the capitalist merely 
results in the bulk of the money being stored up, according 
to the orthodox theory of capitalism, to provide capital 
for new production which can never be possibly wanted 
unless you provide new consumption for it. Result, a 
glut of useless, profitless money in the banks or storing 
houses. If part of this money went into those pockets 


N the relations between Canada and Britain two 
elements conflict; one is the feeling for Britain 
among Canadians of British stock and of the second 
or third generation born in Canada, the other a peculiar 
British attitude toward Canada which has _ persisted 
almost unchanged for nearly two centuries. The latter 
puts some strain upon the former, even though it may 
be said without risk of contradiction that despite wheat 
quotas, Ottawa agreements, Imperial defence, Dominion 
status and all the other sundering ties of Empire, there 
is the best of goodwill between individuals and groups 
in the two countries. 
It is difficult to recall clearly one’s youthful ideas 
of England, but certainly they included nothing to 
correspond even remotely with the feeling of 


“ From the lone shieling on the misty island 


Mountains divide us and the waste of seas...” 


Nor had we, like Kipling’s “ Native-born ” 
“ . . learned from our wistful mothers 
To call old England * home ’.” 
No. Home was, and is, in Canada. 

Nevertheless. there were many links with the old 
land. One’s friends had seen it, there were English 
visitors, English periodicals, most of our books came 
from Britain, things of everyday use were imported. 
One took these links, and the British connexion as a whole, 
as part of the natural order of things. We thought 
the American, in spite of superficial resemblance, essen- 
tially different from us, not like us, in his ways of life 
and in background. There have always been thousands 
of Canadians of British stock, long before the War, 
who felt themselves, somehow, identified with Britain 
and British traditions. Our currency was not in 
£ s. d., but it bore the Queen’s head; we were of 
both the new and the old worlds and we looked forward 
with intense interest to a first visit to Britain. The 


‘ War brought this rather blurred and vague vision into 


sharper focus than it had had before 1914. A letter 





WHAT CANADA FEELS 


By D. D. CALVIN 


———————= 


which would most quickly spend it, the profit would come 
back in the most astonishing boom to the capitalist 
Instead of financing unwanted new production, why not 
finance desperately needed consumption ? 

I do not ask the older capitalist for price agreements, 
elaborate planning or other semi-socialist measures, Aj] | 
I ask is a slight effort of the imagination sufficient to see 
that the increased purchasing power he puts into the 
market by profit- -sharing and higher wages comes directly | 
back to him in increased turnover. Under Protection 
practically the whole buying power of the people js 
concentrated on keeping its own factories busy. The 
more you augment that buying power, the _ busier 
your factories will be. It is no longer true, if it ever was, 
that to make the poor rich you must make the rich poor, 

I dislike charity and all tinkering with poverty, 
Slums, poverty, unemployment would solve themselves 
if the people were rich. I foresee no industrial competi- 
tion between nations, because every country would 
produce what it required, but international trade only 
in speciality goods, travel and the arts. We have reached 
such a stage of material civilization and abundance that 
I foresee Utopia in this country, not on the distant 
horizon, but in the immediate future. If the capitalist 
is too obstinate to give it to us, then the Socialist will— 
and good luck to him. Like him, I too am a young man 
in a hurry, because I can see no reasonable excuse, 
except stupidity, for delay. 





































from a Canadian artillery officer in France (1916), afier 
reciting the too familiar tale of the death of friends 
and of the intolerable boredom of the stalemate, finishes 
on this note, “ . but there are times when once feels 
a thrill at being a part, however small, in the marvellous 
might put forth by those little islands.” 

Has a Canadian any right to this feeling? Is it 
within the rules for him to remember his origins and 
think of himself as ‘‘a part, however small,” of the 
British world ? Or are such ideas nothing but sentiment 
—even sentimentality ? If he has any right to feel 
that he “belongs” then why is there so often a complete 
lack of any reciprocal feeling, or sentiment—even senti- 
mentality—in British writing and speech, for Canada 
as part of the British world? Not to go too far back+ 
let us make a start with Dr. Johnson : when he denounced 
the Americans in 1769 as “a race of convicts” they 
were still British subjects, part of the Empire. And 
he was thinking chiefly of them when he said, “ It had 
been happy for the world, Sir, if Columbus had _ never 
been born.” Have things changed since 1769? In 
Blackwood’s, April, 1925, Charles Whibley was_ back 
with Dr. Johnson; ‘“* What a happy day it was for us 
when we lost America.’”” Was it not rather the most 
tragic day in the long history of the British peoples? 
Hear Mrs. Trollope in Domestic Manners of the Americans 
(1834), writing aboat American unkindness to destitute 
immigrants from Britain. She suggests that if ‘* different 
parishes,” to be rid of surplus population, must “ pay 
the voyage and outfit of some of their paupers across 
the Atlantic, why not send them to Canada ? ” 

Why not, indeed? Is not Canada constantly used 
by English writers and dramatists as an oubliette for 
their undesirable characters? In May Sinclair’s The 
Allinghams, the scapegrace “‘ Robin,” sent down from 
Cambridge for drunkenness, is married to the obliging 
daughter of a farmer and shipped off ‘to Canada, 
where an uncultured wife will fit in nicely.” In 
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Galsworthy’s play The Eldest Son it is ‘ Bill’? whose 
punishment for giving trouble is to be married quietly 
to the gamekeeper’s daughter and sent to Canada. In 
4, A. Milne’s play The Lucky One Canada is the refuge of 
a certain “ Tom,” just out of gaol. It has become a 
,ind of literary tradition ; paupers, drunkards, uncultured 
yives, gaol-birds—what shall be done with them? 
Send them to Canada—auz oubliettes ! 

Asense of almost astronomical remoteness is the whole 
content of another kind of English reference to Canada, 
In Kinglake’s Eothen there is “ from utmost Canada 
to Bundelcund.” Nearly a century later it is Mr. Baldwin, 
“From Saskatchewan to Patagonia.”’ Even the weekly 
edition of The Times, seeking new oversea subscribers, 
printed this: “You cannot come home every week 
but the next best thing is” to have that paper coming 
ia and thus “* banish all sense of remoteness.” Does 
not this mean that an oversea subscriber is thought 
of as an exile ? It may read well enough in Bundelcund 
and Patagonia, but it is not happily worded for Toronto 
and Vancouver. 

In several English journals there is assiduous advertis- 
ing for a certain pipe-tobacco. One of their appeals 
(1928) was based upon a letter from Kingston, Ontario, 
which said, quite correctly, that ‘one cannot smoke 
with comfort outdoors at 15° below zero F.”” But the 
drawing above it showed a man smoking in Arctic dress 
such as could not be seen in Kingston, Ontario, except 
on a Hollywood film. 


What does it all mean? Why is Canada so remote ? 


How are British interest in and knowledge of the 
Canadian scene to be made more general, as general 
as in our Canadian interest in Britain? One help, 
which will probably have to come from our side of the 
Atlantic, would be a history of the British in Canada 
comparable with Francis Parkman’s story of the French 
in Canada up to the conquest. Carlyle demanded that 
history cease to be a record of kings, courts and battles, 
affirming that how the common man lived should be 
its main interest—that history should be the essence of 
countless biographies. The first generations of the 
British in Canada left meagre records; they were too 
busy with doing to have leisure for writing. Gradually, 
however, the romance of the history of Canada will 
emerge from the research of scholars and archivists. 
When Canadian history is rewritten from that material, 


with a minimum of “ constitutional development,” 
it will be a great addition to the literature of 
Empire. 


Finally, a Canadian who criticizes a certain kind of 
English reference to Canada must at the same time 
acknowledge the justice of a shrewd comment by Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin. After his visit to Canada in 1927 
he was reported in The Nation to have said that he 
‘could find no surer way of arresting the attention 
of a very sensitive audience” than by praising our 
institutions when he approved of them. 

No doubt we are a “ sensitive audience’; may not 
one reason for it be the kind of thing that has been 
outlined in these paragraphs ? 


LAMMERTON TACKLES HOUSING 


By JAMES FERGUSSON 


WVHERE are rumours in the newspapers of a housing 

scheme which is to be organized on a national basis. 
Ifit is carried out, some of us in Lammerton will feel that 
a great burden of responsibility has been lifted from us. 
For Lammerton has its housing problem just as Glasgow 
and Edinburgh have, though not quite on their scale ; 
and questions of expenditure are very earnestly debated 
by Lammerton Town Council, since the spending of 
£100 beyond our revenue means another penny on the 
rates. 

Lammerton is admired by visitors, particularly by 
artists and photographers ; and we are proud of it our- 
selves. It has a history, and it is one of the most beautiful 
little towns to be found in Scotland, stately and dignified 
and yet cheerful-looking, with its red-tiled roofs above its 
grey walls, the Abbey’s proud square tower and the 
elegant spire of the Town House, and the river coiling 
its way along past the Abbey and the mill. 

But the casual visitor does not realize how dearly 
Lammerton’s charm has to be paid for by its poorer 
inhabitants. Lammerton is essentially a mediaeval 
town. During the last hundred years or so it has sprawled 
out a bit, up the slope from the river, but its heart is the 
two broad streets which, with the narrow alleys leading 
off them, once comprised the whole town. Nothing is 
left of the old town walls now, and the burgh boundaries 
have been several times extended, but anyone can see 
at a glance that the town’s compact shape is due to the 
alarms and invasions of the middle ages, that the majority 
of our buildings belong to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and that the graceful eighteenth-century Town 
House and even the mansions of the county gentry of the 
same period (now mostly turned into banks or offices) 
look like slightly patronizing interlopers among their 
weathered and homely neighbours. 


Mediaevalism means overcrowding. Walk down the 
High Street and turn into one of the narrow alleys off it. 
You find a long passage running under the houses, and 
each door opening into it is the front door not of one 
family, but of several. You enter and climb an uneven 
wooden stair. Off every landing opens a door or two ; 
choose one and you find it is the entrance to a kind of 
flat, consisting of perhaps two low rooms, each about 
twelve fect square. In this there may live a man and his 
wife and six children, ranging from adolescence to baby- 
hood. The house is sure to be stuffy ; it is pretty sure to 
be damp; but it will be as clean as possible in the 
circumstances, and the family, even though the father 
may be unemployed, will look cheerful. 

Now go down to the river, cross the old high-arched 
bridge, just wide enough for a single cart to pass, and 
explore the kind of suburb that lies beyond it—originally 
a settlement outside the town walls after the English 
stopped invading us. The “land” you entered in the 
High Street will have shown you—if you did not know 
it before—that antiquity in housing is not so comfortable 
as it is picturesque; but over here things are far worse 
than in the High Street. For one thing, when the 
river rises exceptionally high, as it does every few years, 
all the lower floors of these houses are flooded with 
water to a depth of three or four feet. We have spent 
three or four hundred pounds on removing a large 
sand-bank in the channel, in the hope of giving the 
river more room. But every kitchen in this part of 
Lammerton has a high-tide mark round the walls. 
Here and there you may see blotches of fungus, which 
remind you that it is unwise for the mistress of the 
house to hang her best Sunday coat in the press in the 
wall, for it will certainly get mildewed there. Secondly, 
these houses have not been altered or improved, as has 
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oceasionally happened in the High Street, except in 
minor details. You can learn here at first-hand some- 
thing of the squalor of Reformation times. Thirty 
years ago there were still clay floors to many of these 
houses, and drunken men lay, on a Saturday night, in 
pools of muddy water where the rain had swept in 
through the broken windows. 

The close-packed inhabitants of this settlement are 
rather different from the small tradesmen and weavers 
of Lammerton proper. They are chiefly Irish Roman 
Catholics, and as a rule unskilled labourers to trade. 
Most of our 300 unemployed live here. The population 
of this quarter is in general rough, dirty, and very poor, 
and you will not find here the same qualities of cleanliness 
and tidiness about the houses that you noticed in the 
High Street. Rats are very common (you can_ sec 
their holes gaping in the wainscot) and bugs are not 
unknown. 

This quarter is nothing but a collection of hovels. It 
looks charmingly picturesque from across the water, 
where you stand in the Abbey precincts and gaze from a 
suitable distance at the red roofs reflected in the river’s 
slow waters, on which a pair of swans float and preen 
themselves. But at close range it is likely to make 
fastidious visitors “toss their heads and screw their 
faces.” It and the High Street constitute our “ slum 


—— 
i 


problem,” bequeathed to us by the seventeenth centy 
and intensified by the apathetic neglect of the nineteenth, 
What can we do? What are we doing? Well, ye 
have built about 300 new houses since the War. The 
third hundred was finished last year. Among the 
previous ones were a hundred placed beyond the suburb. 
they are known, rather unfortunately, by the name of 
“the slum clearance scheme.” A gap, aesthetically 
regrettable but a glorious sight none the less, in the 
row of old houses along the water-side, testifies to what 
they mean in the progress of our municipal improvements, 
At the moment we are settling with the Department of 
Health the details of another hundred houses similar 
to these last. They should be finished in about a year, 
That will be something achieved, though it will not nearly 
cover the list of 272 houses ‘‘ unfit for human habitation ” 
which our Medical Officer and Sanitary Inspector drew 
up last year. And those 272 are only the very worst 
dwellings in the town; there are plenty more nearly 
as bad. And we have just settled the burgh assessments 
for next year, and find that the rates must go up by 
Is. 6d. It will be a long, slow job before all the people 
of Lammerton are decently housed, and at present those 
of us who are interested in the problem are wondering 
if we shall live to see its solution. A pessimistic attitude, 


perhaps; but you ought to see those houses across the river, 


THE PELOTA MATCH 


By V. S. PRITCHETT 


HE Fronton at Zarauz was a hall which echoed like a 
swimming bath. It was the usual building of 
its kind. There was one gallery running alongside the 
court, the walls were whitewashed and the place was 
lit by naked electric light, shrill, split and bleak. The 
moment the young players came out in their white 
clothes and slippers and began knocking up the ball 
the bookmakers joined in the noise. 
chained dogs before the benches on the ground floor, 
as if they would fly at their customers’ throats and 
burst blood vessels. 

Irujo IV was the youngest of four brothers, two 
of whom were professional pelota players. He ran a 
eafé in the next town, whence I had come that night. 
He was a lean, restless, melancholy youth with black, 
dry, scurfy hair. He used to stand behind the zine 
bar, washing out glasses, and talking in a secretive 
voice to friends, who had to come very close to hear. 
All the time he would be glancing suspiciously over 
their shoulders at the people in the café. There were 
two games on this evening and Irujo IV was in the 
singles. They were going to play @ mano, by hand, 
the least spectacular but, I always think, the least 
monotonous form of the game. 

When his game began he went forward in a crouching 
run to serve, skipping along like a fast bowler. Two- 
thirds of the way up the court, he bounced the hide 
ball and hit it hard against the wall. Back the ball 
flew, bounced, and his opponent sent it up again. As 
the opponent struck, Irujo stepped close behind him ; 
down came the ball again and new the opponent had 
skipped close behind Irujo. The two of them might 
have been step dancers, shoulder overlapping shoulder. 
It is a game of “cover your enemy.” Now the other 
man swiped, a lofty shot which eracked back as if it 
had come off a spring-board and flew the whole length 
of the court, with Irujo, who had been lured far up, 
coursing after it. He was upon it but it bounced too 
near the end wall, so he waited to catch it on the rebound 
with one of those backhand shots which are so pretty 


They raved like. 


and so applauded. This is a question of timing, 
Irujo hit just too late and the ball went back low, 
dropping until it hit the black boundary board below 
the line with a dead bang. Irujo muttered with annoy- 
ance. His partner remained stolid. Irujo lost the next 
point. He clenched his fists. Then he gained two 
points but lost the next four running. In the last 
his opponent sent up another of his long shots which 
took Irujo down to the end of the court. Having 
manoeuvred him down there, his opponent skipped 
impertinently up and patted the ball with wicked 
gentleness against the long wall before Irujo could 
race back to it. Now that Irujo was five points down 
and the game hardly begun, one saw the nature of the 
man, At his next failure he spread his arms wide 
with despair; at the next he gestured with clenched 
fists in rage at heaven, the audience and himself; at 
the next he slouched back bouncing the ball and muttering 
apparent incantations to it; at the next—he had won 
a couple of points meantime—he went to the corner 
in full view of the audience and hid his face, holding 
up his arms above his head and beating the wall in 
shame and rage. After one quick, discreet glance, his 
opponent stood patiently until Irujo had rid himself 
of his black passion. The audience did not mock and 
was not impatient. Profoundly they understood. One 
does not store up these feelings in Spain; one does not 
put the lid down on them and listen to the simmering 
of repression. No “ Hard luck, sir,” has turned repres- 
sion intoa cult. But Irujo had lost heart. He was used to 
victory and could bear nothing short of it. He looked 
at us all with blank hatred because we saw his humiliation 
and because we could not help him, 

The struggle was one between two types commonly 
seen in opposition in every sport. His opponent was a 
stocky fellow, consistent, phlegmatic and trained. He 
had no eye for himself but was alert to Irujo’s every 
movement. No pelota player can stand still. They 
are for ever nervously dancing on their toes, tapping the 
ground like sparring boxers. 
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What Irujo IV lacked could be seen when his older 
and more experienced brother came on to play in the 
doubles. They were heavier and older men. Beside his 
elder brother Irujo IV was callow and gauche. This 
brother was a superb and undismayed player. He was 
stout and dark, with a second chin coming, graceful, 
sensual and grave. His body had a misleading look of 
softness. He played nonchalantly at first, his fine 
eyebrows arching more deeply as his side lost their first 
few points, but otherwise calm and a little supercilious. 
He had some vanity in his physical beauty, springing like a 
leopard out of his almost voluptuous passivity. Hlis 
partner was a huge bear of a man. 

Their opponents were lighter. The other forward was 
fair, untidy in the hair and earnest, scampering about 
everywhere and often cursed by his partner. As they 
do not repress their rage with themselves, so they do 
not forgive the faults of their partners. The other man 
was older. His skull was cropped like a convict’s. His 
drives were violent. He seemed to delight in hitting the 
ball harder and harder, striding to it, swinging back one 
arm and letting fly with the other as if he were hitting 
an enemy. He was a punching engine. Ahi va! shouted 
the cropped driver rushing through. But Irujo and his 
partner never spoke. Each was lost in his own gravity, 
an expression of isolation, even of angelic absent- 
mindedness, on their faces. 

In its middle stages a game of fifty up—which this 
one was—becomes monotonous even among the best 
players. One, two, three. One, two, three, one counts 
listlessly as the ball hits, bounces and cracks back from 
the hand in the long rallies. The players dance on 
tiptoe one behind the other, for ever reshuffling the 
order like people in a crowd jumping up to get into a 
photograph. Even the bookies become silent. The 
audience of men has become amorphous. They sink 
into the common Spanish torpor—for the Spanish Basque 
has been psychologically conditioned by Spain. Then, 
suddenly a burst of brilliant play crackles off both walls, 
shots are slung up from the ground, a backhander spins 
low in a swift and beautiful curve, a player dances back 
shaking his stinging hand. At once the crowd is awake 
and breaks into a number of violent, egocentric, anarchic 
individuals, five hundred new planets whirled off the 
torpid and featureless chaos, sallow faces, sack-like 
bodies, double chins and cigars. They clap. They 
expound the beauty of it to their neighbours. The act 
of clapping is not a private act confined between their 
own shoulders, but these people open their arms wide, 
they clap across their neighbours. They clap to beseen clap- 
ping. they rise to their feet to display their personal noise. 

It looked like being a bad evening for the Irujo brothers, 
but soon the elder retrieved his early losses and began to 
wear out his hard-driving opponents. This had been 
his strategy. He sprang out of his languor. In the 
twenties he had caught up. By the thirties his lead was 
safe and he set about making his oppenents run from one 
end of the court to the other. His malice was superb. 
Desperation came into the drives of the cropped-headed 
man. He made mistakes in a passion. He walked back 
banging his fists against the wall with rage. His young 
partner watched him with silent alarm. Their shirts 
were sodden with sweat. They went to the side for 
glasses of water. But Irujo’s nostrils were twitching 
with satisfaction and power. The faintly disparaging 
expression of his sensual lips, his unabashed vanity, his 
electric brilliance, flashing out of the fat, dapper-footed 
figure, his occasional fierceness and his continuous 
grace, were fascinating to watch. They conquered. The 
driver made his last mistake and Irujo had avenged his 
younger brother’s defeat. 


DINER LITTERAIRE 
. [DUN CORRESPONDANT FRANCAIS] 


ECEMBRE est, 4 Paris, le mois des offrandes aux 
romanciers. A l’approche de la fin de l’année, 
de toutes parts, jurys s’assemblent et ouvrages affluent. 
Une atmosphére d’attente presque fébrile régne dans le 
tout. Paris des lettres. Des noms sont mis en avant 
et des pronostics hasardés, cependant que l’impénétrable 
dieu du Parnasse conserve son sourire d’énigme. Parmi 
les plus célébres récompenses, le “ Fémina,” le 
“Théophraste Renaudot” ct le “ Goncourt,” royal 
laurier, suscitent entre tous les convoitises. La gloire 
qui s’attache a leur renom est de qualité. Le gagnant du 
‘“*Goncourt,” en particulier, voit généralement poindre 
lYaurore d’une brillante carriére. Et le choix, cette 
année, de M. Roger Vercel, créateur psychologique d’une 
singuli¢re puissance, n’est pas fait pour infirmer le 
jugement des Dix. 

Le “ Goncourt,” comme le “ Théophraste Renaudot,” 
sont décernés 4 issue de déjeuners qui, grace a la radio- 
diffusion et aux ressources de la publicité moderne, 
prennent de plus en plus figure d’événement. Leur 
originalité, toutefois, ct leur prestige ne sauraient rivaliser 
avee ceux du plus éblouissant des raouts littéraires de 
Paris. Sil ne décerne point de prix, le diner de la Revue 
des Deux Mondes n’en constitue, en effet, pas moins Pune 
des manifestations les plus significatives du rayonnement 
de l’art et de la pensée universels. 

On sait la rare influence que s’assura, de haute lutte, 
dés sa naissance, la Revue, aujourd’hui vieille de cent 
quatre ans. Sous l’impulsion de Francois Buloz, son 
fondateur, elle atteignit trés t6t une exceptionnelle 
qualité dans le jugement et le goat. Elle contribua not- 
amment, au XIX¢ Siécle, 4 faire connaitre en France 
les plus grands noms de la littérature britannique, et 
certains de ses articles sur Thackeray, par exemple, sont 
restés des modéles de pénétrante sympathie. 

Chaque fin d’automne, depuis quatorze ans, la Revue 
des Deux Mondes offre a ses collaborateurs un banquet, 
ou sont invitées toutes les personnalités marquantes des 
lettres, de l'art, de la magistrature, de la diplomatie et 
de l’armée. C’est occasion d’une réunion véritablement 
unique. Nulle part, ailleurs, ne se trouvent groupés 
tant de figures connues, tant d’ecrivains célébres, et 
tant de simplicité spirituelle. Le succés grandissant du 
diner, lequel comptait, cette année, pres de trois cents 
couverts, est le plus sir garant de sa résonance profonde. 

A ce succés ont contribué des présidences illustres, 
dont les plus récentes furent celles du Maréchal Lyautey, 
du Général Weygand et du_ roi-soldat Albert I* des 
Belges. Le due de la Force, qui, le 8 décembre, prit la 
parole 4 la cérémonie de 1934, ne manqua point d’évoquer 
la noble figure du souverain disparu, dont le généreux 
discours semblait vibrer encore dans le coeur des assistants, 
Puis on entendit la voix émouvante de M. René Doumic. 
Le Secrétaire perpétuel de ’Académie Frangaise, a qui 
incombe, depuis la succession de Francis Charmes, la 
tache écrasante de diriger la Revue, s’acquitte de son 
labeur avec une félicité spéciale. Universitaire de grande 
classe, “ immortel” au dévouement duquel on ne fait 
jamais appel en vain, critique aigu et directeur attentif 
au flux de la génération montante, M. Doumic est, au 
surplus, un organisateur émérite. Il avait, cette année, 
demandé a M. le Maréchal Pétain de présider le diner. 
Et ce fut pour tous un régal comme un réconfort 
d’entendre le glorieux soldat, inoubliable défenseur de 
Verdun, exprimer, 4 l'occasion d’un projet d’éducation, 
patristique, des paroles graves et justes qui auront, sans 
doute, dans la conscience nationale, un immense 
retentissement. | es ae A 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Young England.” By ipsa Reynolds. At the Kingsway 
eatre 


Mr. REyNotpDs is the unhappy sport of fate. The “ gods” 
of his pleasant vices make instruments to plague him. He 
wrote Young England as a deeply serious play, a play with 
a purpose. “I have tried,” he writes in the programme, 
**to re-introduce to the living stage some of its long-lost 
virility and its old-time attraction—to restore its vitals to 
the Theatre—to provide three full hours of movement and 
action with clearly-to-be-heard words in place of the inaudi- 
bilities of our latter-day theatres.” A worthy theme. Nor 
is his second motif any less admirable. ‘In addition,” 
he continues, later in the same note, “* I have most respectfully 
woven into my play, as an extra pleasurable feature, some 
threads of the material of one of the most beneficent move- 
ments in the history of mankind, viz., the creation of the 
picturesque and practical Boy Scouts and Girl Guides move- 
ment by the indomitable defender of Mafeking.” (The 
italics are in their entirety the author’s.) ; 

Between the conception and the creation, as Mr. T. S. 
Eliot has said, falls the shadow. In this case the shadow 
seems to have been that of Robin Goodfellow, who, bewitching 
our author’s inkpot, has turned his messages of good will 
into protestations as richly and unconsciously comical as 
Bottom’s wooing. Let us not mince matters: Young 
England is the funniest entertainment now showing in London. 

The first act takes place in Wartime, ‘“‘ east of Aldgate 
pump.” Here there is such a riot of local colour that one 
has some difficulty in picking out the true blue of the dis- 
tressed maiden and the white feather of Jabez Hawk, the 
villain. Jabez deserts the girl, who dies in a convenient 
Salvation Army shelter, giving birth to a son. A young 
War-widow takes pity on the infant, adopts him and gives 
him the simple but telling name of Hope Ravenscroft. 

A quarter of a century later we find Hawk, wickeder than 
ever, installed as Mayor of Carlingford, while Ravenscroft is 
the best Scoutmaster in England. But it would be unfair to 
disclose the rich and various stratagems, excursions and 
scouting activities which divert us until villainy is unmasked 
and young love left triumphant. The machinery here is not 
your common-or-garden makeshift kind: it is cumbersome 
in a magnificent, larger-than-lifesize fashion. The younger 
Hawk’s burglary, for instance, is discovered by means of an 
automatic film-camera working in the dark (* The eye of 
Heaven working through an_ infra-red ray”). Hope’s 
betrothal to Lady Mary is a moving scene. “I must be 
the happiest Scout in England,” he cries; ‘* And I,’ echoes 
his beloved, ‘‘ must be the happiest Guide.” The curtain 
falls on the baronial hall, whose back wall has miraculously 
changed into Loch Lomond in springtime. Britannia, flanked 
by Brownies, Wolf Cubs, Scouts, Guides, and the complete 
company, stands superb against an erratically lowered Union 
Jack. In grand unison—* Land of Hope and Glory.” 

All of which may sound entertaining enough on its own 
account. But what raises it above any other such piece 
which we have seen recently is the attitude and the co-opera- 
tion of the audience. Led by a number of fanatics who 
have visited the play some twenty or thirty times, the whole 
body of the house joins continually in the play’s dialogue 
with quips, running commentary, advice to the characters. 
Some of the vocal annotations have become traditional and 
are repeated at every performance. There is nothing of 
rowdiness or hooliganism in their attitude. All seem to 
realize that this unofficial accompaniment is the making of 
the entertainment. The actors themselves accept it, and it 
disturbs them not at all. If this behaviour appears to the 
reader to be both bewildering and in bad taste, one can only 
urge an immediate visit to the theatre. The great cyclone 
of laughter should captivate anybody. As a remedy for the 
author’s chagrin, one may suggest that to make a theatreful 
of people lose themselves in laughter during more than a 
hundred performances may be even more beneficent than 
the same amount of Boy Scout propaganda. 

Rupert Hart-Davis. 
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The Cinema 


““What Every Woman Knows.” At the Empire 


ALL goes well with this American version of Sir Jameg 
Barrie’s play so long as the action stays in Scotland. The 
strains of Loch Lomond do certainly threaten a rather tog 
determined effort at picturesque atmosphere, but actually 
the first part of the story is treated in a simple, straight. 
forward style, and it makes a pleasant and amusing comedy 
of character. The household of the three Scottish brothers 
is reasonably realistic, and these three parts are all wel} 
acted. But the film owes its early success still more to the 
acting of Helen Hayes as Maggie and of Brian Aherne as 
John Shand. Mr. Aherne is thoroughly convincing as the 
earnest young railway porter, determined to study his way 
to success; and the scene in which he breaks into the 
brothers’ house at night in order to read their books is the 
best episode in the picture. Soon he is fighting a parlia- 
mentary election, and this sequence, too, is vividly rendered ; 
but as soon as he gets to Westminster the film falls to 
pieces. 

One reason is that the Scottish scenes, though not definitely 
dated, seem to belong in their whole atmosphere to a time 
before the War—and yet Shand’s career in Parliament is 
somehow associated with the financial crisis of 1931. The 
political background is never very clear, but Shand is appa- 
rently opposed to his party’s belief in the importance of 
the gold standard ; and, as a result of Maggie’s surreptitious 
manoeuvres, he is suddenly greeted—to his own surprise— 
as a national hero assured of a prominent place in the 
approaching Coalition Government. It is here, too, that the 
film begins to suffer most evidently from Sir James Barrie's 
peculiar attitude towards his characters. The effect is 
rather as though, at a critical moment in the game, he were 
slipping Maggie a few extra aces and standing behind her 
to chuckle at her husband’s discomfiture. Shand’s love 
affair with Lady Sybil (Madge Evans) is equally artificial ; 
and some of these London scenes are painfully strained in 
comparison with the earlier ones. The mechanism of the 
plot, however, is ingeniously contrived ; Gregory La Cava 
has directed the screen version with a smooth command of 
narrative movement; and Miss Hayes and Mr. Aherne, 
faced with situations of increasing difficulty, keep up their 
good form to the end. 


“Radio Parade of 1935.” At the Regal 


Ont object of this British International production is ‘to 
introduce to the screen public a large number of popular 
radio stars. Another object is to satirise the ‘ National 
Broadcasting Group,”’ represented as an organization wholly 
out of touch with average taste and controlled by a Director- 
General who sits in a room full of portraits of himself and 
receives homage from a staff of personal assistants drawn 
exclusively from the higher ranks of the Army. The Director- 
General is played by Mr. Will Hay, and all this part of the film 
would be unpleasantly vulgar if it were not too crude— 
and often too feeble—to be taken very seriously. 

The story—concerned with the efforts of the Complaints 
Manager (Clifford Mollison) to improve the programmes, 
which of course means the introduction of unlimited jazz— 
is ingeniously contrived to introduce a series of well-known 
radio turns, and various complications arise from the hostility 
of the head of a Theatre Trust who wants to suppress broadcast 
competition. His plans are foiled by the arrival of an inventor 
with a marvellous scheme for open-air television, and there 
is an elaborate final sequence in colour, using the new Dufay 
system, though not with complete success. The colours are 
good, but outlines are apt to be a little blurred. 

The turns and concerted numbers vary considerably in 
merit, but the best of them are effectively put over; and 
the film has enough movement and melody, combined with 
its wealth of radio talent, to ensure success with a large 
public. But it is definitely not a picture for sophisticated 
tastes. 





CiaArRLres Davy. 
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Art 


English Architecture 

Tus nineteenth century was, I think it would be generally 
admitted, a gloomy period in architecture. The town halls 
and small county chateaux which the French produced at 
that time, the inappropriate railway stations of Germany, 
and the pompous public offices of Italy are all of a fairly low 
order, but it would be hard to deny that in general level and in 
particular cases England sank further in the nineteenth 
century than almost any other European country. 

The disasters of English architecture in the later nineteenth 
century may, I believe, be partly attributed to an unhappy 
coincidence. By chance it occurred that the Industrial 
Revolution was brought about just at the moment when the 
Gothie revival had established itself in a serious style of 
architecture. In its earlier stages the Gothic revival, as 
shown at Strawberry Hill or at Fonthill, had been a charac- 
teristic product of eighteenth-century whimsicality, the ideal 
style for a refined joke or a piece of grand imaginative 
display. Early in the nineteenth century its character 
became entirely different. From being mildly frivolous it 
became intensely serious; from being fantastic, it became 
archaeological. This might have been all very well, but 
for the occurrence of the Industrial Revolution, for the 
latter was the one thing perfectly ill adapted to the Gothic. 
The Gothic, more than any other style, demands the existence 
of a sound tradition of manual craftsmanship. The architect 
of the mediaeval cathedrals probably never drew out his 
plans in any considerable detail, but allowed the various 
artisans putting his ideas into execution to use their own 
imaginations and inventive abilities in dealing with the 
various parts of the design. It was, therefore, fatal to the 
Gothic revivalists in the early nineteenth century, that there 
should have been invented in their time a series of mechanical 
devices by which materials previously only workable by the 
human hand should have been reduced to systematic and 
inhuman control. 

In other countries the Industrial Revolution impinged on 
styles less refractory to mechanization. In France, for in- 
stance, it found a sort of classical tradition in vogue at the 
time of its arrival. Now the classical style in any form is 
better suited to the machine than is the Gothic, for it depends 
to a large extent on more or less fixed laws of proportion, its 
ornament is mainly of a kind meant to be systematically 
repeated, and it never relies on that slight irregularity which 
the work of an individual craftsman produces. French archi- 
tecture during the nineteenth century never therefore sinks 
to the level of our worst neo-Gothie pieces. Even in its 
ecclesiastical architecture France carries straight on from the 
eighteenth century, and in its general civil style it clings to 
the tradition of Louis XV, which, with its extreme external 
simplicity, is well adapted to a mechanical age. 

With the twentieth century there came gradually all over 
Europe the realization that something was wrong with archi- 
tecture. People began to be worried about the incessant 
imitation of the styles of other ages and other countries, 
and to think it necessary that their buildings should bear 
some relation to the purpose for which they were made. This 
idea, when once it was realized, was particularly painful to 
Englishmen. We had broken more completely than other 
countries with our genuine tradition of architecture, and had 
plunged far more wholeheartedly down the by-path of the 
neo-Gothic. It was therefore harder for us to re-establish a 
sound tradition of architecture than for the Continent. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects has organized in its 
new premises an exhibition illustrating international architec- 
ture from 1924 to 1934, and here the predicament of the English 
is particularly clear. One group of exhibitors has occupied 
itself so completely with the business of forgetting the vices 
of its ancestors that it has no time for anything else. Another 
group has fallen into a different snare. It has merely brought 
the traditional vices up to date. That is to say, it has adopted 
a modern idiom, particularly in the matter of decoration, but 
has in many cases applied it in the traditional manner. It 
has, for instance, stuck its decoration on to its building, 
apparently as an independent affair, not on something thought 
out in connexion with the building. Some English architects, 
in fact, have put new bottles round old wine ; others just serve 
out new bottles, entirely empty. ANTHONY BLUNT. 


A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER ast 
1.15 Chamber Music: Norris Stanley Trio se N. 
2.00 41st Annual Banquet to Little Londoners at the Guildhall N. 
6.30 Beethoven: Professor Tovey’s Keyboard Talk .. Ke N. 
6.50 In Your Garden: C. H. Middleton . a. as os N. 


6.55 Glasgow Gaelic Musical Association ‘Cimase A 
8.30 The Little Boy—thriller for broadcasting by E. M. Delafield N. 


9.20 Exngene Onegin—Act Il of Tchaikowsky’s opera, from the 
Old Vic. 


10.00 Short Story = Tem mn val L ‘ely Pe sopie : G. Temple we N. 
10.15. B.B.C. Concert of apse nit Dusic—Hindenniah pro- 
gramme. “a oe N. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22nd 
7.00 In Town Tonight .. - N. 
7-30 St. George and the Cham pions—Cheistmas Mumming Phy: 


Worthen Village Players M.R. 
8.00 The Little Boy—repeat performance . L.R. 
9.00 Recital: Vitya Vronsky, Victor Babin, Sinciaie — L.R. 
g-oo Christmas Music from Peterborough Cathedral .. as MR, 

SUNDAY, DECEMBER 23rd 

4-30 London Symphony Orchestra, cond. Sir Hamilton Harty L.R. 
5-00 Sharing the Gospel: Rev. W. J. Noble, Methodist Mis- 

sionary Society N. 
5-30 Griller String Quartet aad — Labette wa N. 
6.45 The History of the Hansom Cab, in which an old dideee 

will take part .. N. 
7.30 How I Spend my Sunday : a Serey man sand a a tnwler captain S.R. 


7-55 Service from St. Michael’s, Chester rian Rev. W. H. 
Elliott .. i = N. 


8.00 Baptist Service : Son ‘Hugh Mastin L.R. 

9.00 Melodies of Christendom—11 me x ae « 2a 

9-30 Handel’s “ Messiah,” Part I .. as << ee ae N. 

10.15 Violin Recital: Albert Sammons .. - ee ae, Aas 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 24th 


3.25 Carol Service, with nine siete from King’s College, 
Cambridge ae : ey 4 “e Fle N. 
: Mabel Constanduros and 


”» 


5-15 “ Buggins’s C Sisiatians Party 

Michael Hogan ata Pe =f .... mae 
6.30 Science in the Making :  Géebd Heard ea rx a N. 
6.45 The Theatre : Desmond MacCarthy wa wa a N. 
8.00 Stainless Stephen’s Pantomime ae we re we N. 
8.10 Nativity Play from Beverley Minster ne «. NR, 
g.oo Carol Service from St. Mary’s, W hiecchapel rd ta N. 
9.00 Sarah Bernhardt in America: Mme. Marcelle Baguer L.R. 
9.00 “I Want to Abolish viene *: Norman Sturrock 

and George Blake... : ata cc, eg Dele 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 25th 
10.45 Christmas Morning Service from St. ae Chapel, 
Windsor a N. 


1.55 Empire Taclnnae—Guaclaas Rios ‘all over the Eenpive 
beginning with the Bells of Bethlehem and ending at 3 


with a message from the King at Sandringham .. N. 
7.30 A Christmas Party—a varied programme .. 4 N. 
8.45 The Christmas Journey—a masque of the Nativity com- 

piled by-M. H. Allen and C. Denis Freeman a = = 
9-40 Appeal for Wireless for the Blind .. “< «a ee N. 
9.50 Boyd Neel Orchestra: Christmas Music .. ts ee N. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26th 

3.00 Dance Music from Denmark. . ne es -» Regionals 
6.30 Current Fiction: A. J. Cronin oe a a ee N. 
6.45 For Farmers Only: John Morgan .. ai a me N. 
7.30 Blue Beard—popular songs from the past .. wa a N. 
8.45 Recital: Kate Winter and Suggia ua ie ea N. 
8.50 Excerpts from Para Handy (Neil Munro) .. S.R. 


11.00 Speeches that Never Happened—“ The Wife who said 
sag her Husband was so Sympathetic about her Troubles,” 
by E. M. Delafield, read by Jeanne de Casalis .. - N. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27th 


6.30 Songs from the Co-optimists, introduced by Davy Burnaby M.R. 
7.10 Short Story—An Evening of Destiny: J. K.P. Wallis .. N. 
7.30 Oliver Twist—Charles Dickens dramatized. . me se N. 


8.45 Blue Beard—repeat performance : = o> Eee 
10.15 Charles Lamb Centenary : Deanead MacCasthey . = N. 
Foundations of Music—From Plainsong to Purcell . a N. 


Restoration Anthems : Wireless Cheon. &c. 


December 21st (7.10). 
26th (7.5), 27th (6.30). Purcell’s Sonatas : 


December 24th (7.5), 
André Mangeot, &c. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Cupboard Fodder 
Some things are too good to be true. At recent shows an 
invention has been cxhibited for which this claim is made. 
Fodder crops can be grown without the use cither of earth or 
sun or manure in double quick time within a metal cabinet ; 
and in this way green crops of the very highest feeding value— 
in vitamines as well as the standard essentials—can be pro- 
vided throughout the whole year. Whether such an invention 
has a practical value, or is likely to have one, I do not know; but 
it is certain that almost any cereal can be grown in this way 
up to a foot or so in height ; and this fact alone at least sets 
the imagination at. work. Sir William Crookes and others 
frightened the world not so many years ago by prophesying a 
shortage of food duc to the insufficiency of nitrogen. Science 
quite killed that bogey a few years later ; and however bad a 
way the world today is pursuing, it seems at least to lead to 
plenty in material requirements. In my own neighbourhood 
an acre and a quarter of glass built for educational purposes 
produced over £1,500 worth of produce within its first twelve 
months. Some small part consisted of flowers, but vegetables 
were as easily grown. 
* * * * 
Unpopular Beef 
Those who go to Agricultural or Fat Stock shows only to 
sce fat stock miss a great deal. More and more these shows pro- 
vide an occasion for the exhibition of new means of production; 
and the vegetable kingdom begins to impinge on the animal 
kingdom in surprising fashion. Indeed the opinion was 
officially and emphatically given at the Smithfield Show that 
the fall in the price of stock, which has brought very heavy 
losses to our farmers in the last few months, is due, at least in 
part, to other preferences. The fall in beef consumption 
especially springs as much from a change in feeding habits as 
from any poverty or period of depression. The small joint 
of beef which is supplied in such singular perfection by the 
Aberdeen Angus and its crosses (which as usual won almost 
all the championships at all the Fat Stock shows) is itself in 
part due to a desire for smaller meat meals. There are no 
Gargantuas left to demand the gargantuan joint of the great 
South Devon breed. As the Oxford research workers, whose 
theories were discussed last week, maintain, any policy for 
husbandry must take thought of both the psychological and 
dietetic habits of the people. Happily .an acre of vegetables 
produces vastly more food for man than an acre of fodder. 
* * 1 * 
Carrots and Stamina 
Oats have ceased to be a paying crop largely because 
they are chiefly the food of horses (at any rate in England, 
as Dr. Johnson pointed out in the Dictionary, if not in 
Seotland). At one time a particular white variety of carrot 
—it looks almost like a sugar beet—-was grown for rail- 
way horses who (like German babies) were discovered 
to flourish supremely on carrotine. But the carrot—one 
of over 8 Ibs. was exhibited by Messrs. Sutton—was saved 
because the racing owners came to the same conclusion as 
the shire-owners : the carrot added stamina to the thorough- 
bred beyond any other food. It may be that the coster— 
whom the humorists have bantered on this account—dangled 
the carrot because both he and his donkey knew how precious 
was its essence. 
2k od * * 
Birds on Board 
From the China seas came to me the other day a letter, 
of which I previously quoted an extract, describing the 
arrival on the ship of many very tired swallows, who rested 
there a day or two and then continued their journey to 
Borneo. These migrants were later joined by other species ; 
and one wagtail became so close a friend of the crew that 
he decided to make the ship his home. Less welcome birds 
then began to arrive. Several hawks discovered the hos- 
pitality of the ship and would descend on the resting birds, 
giving a melancholy example of ** nature red in tooth and 
claw.” But the small birds had won the sailors’ hearts 
and the hawks were finally driven off, not without loss. 
Similar experiences have been known in the Mediterranean. 
On a very short cruise last year I saw both a hawk and 
several warblees travelling on the same ship. On the subject 


of bird migrants an authentic instance is given with full 
details in a book published this Christmas of a golden-crested 
wren travelling on the back of a short-eared owl. It was 
seen on the bigger bird, seen to descend, and even so was tired 
enough to allow a watcher to pick it up without protest. 
* * * * 

A Winter Armistice 

December, though only a comparatively small body of 
people, mostly fishermen, realize it, is a close season. The 
salmon at any rate enjoys protection, and unlike the coarse 
fish selects this wintry season for breeding. The rains are 
therefore peculiarly welcome, especially in Scotland, and 
on the Tweed perhaps above other rivers, for they have 
restored the spawning beds to their proper quality and 
privacy. The rains cre good for all fish, especially at this 
season. Some of our less pellucid Southern streams, called 
by courtesy trout streams, are clogged up with mud, and 
this mud is never so poisonous to fish as when it is mingled 
with dead fallen leaves, that ooze unpleasant gases con- 
tinually. They have been rejoicing on the Tweed (as many 
writers in the Field have pointed out) in the grateful but 
not fully explained increase of spring run fish; and if we 
were more careful about pollution, our more southerly rivers 
might share in the revival. 

* * * * 

Travelling Birds 

It will delight the heart of all students of birds to know 
that a third station for the purpose of studying the travels 
of birds is to be prepared. The best and first was Mr. 
Lockley’s on the island of Skokolm, off the coast of Pem- 
brokeshire. It becomes as famous as Heligoland became 
after Giidks published his first records which remain an 
inspiration ; and the lively account of his great cage, con- 
tributed to the latest number of the Countryman (Idbury 
Manor, Oxon., 2s. 6d.), will bring comparison with Giidks 
yet nearer. A second station is also insular—on the island of 
May—and a third is meditated by Mr. Garnett on the Norfolk 
coast. Mr. Garnett has already done yeoman work. It is 
a liberal education to talk with him at the humble pitch 
where he keeps a fond watch on the birds and a hostile watch 
on their enemies. He has written one of the most exhaustive 
and condensed hand guides to the identification of birds, 
The Ornithologists’ Field Notebook (published by Bounce and 
Wortley, Holt, Norfolk); and if he is to elaborate his 
observations on migration, science may feel confident of its 
servant. Incidentally I sce that a snipe ringed in Iceland 


has just been shot near Waterford. 
* * * * 


A Friendly Trap 

Mr. Lockley’s latest list of birds that came voluntarily to 
the great and most ingenious aviary on his exposed island is 
wholly surprising. I doubt whether the most highly accom- 
plished student in the world could have made the very 
roughest approximation to the numerical relation of the 
species that he caught up, at any rate among the smaller 
birds. The two species that especially interested me were the 
white wagtails (which must be commoner in Britain than is 
usually thought) and the blackbirds. The _ blackbirds, 
presumably migrating somewhere, were strangely numerous ; 
and it is my belief that they are both increasing, and with the 
increase altering in some measure their habits. No textbook 
of birds that I have consulted sufficiently recognizes their 
migrancy—if the word is allowable—or the astonishing 
increase of numbers (or so it seems) in Southern England in 
the winter. One would like to know the sex of these black- 
birds. Certainly on occasion they migrate in bachelor flocks ; 
and some observers think according to age as well as sex. 

* * * * 

A December Spring 

The springlike facts, as well as feeling, of this December 
seem to be far-flung. Apple growers complain that their 
trees are suffering from insomnia; they refuse to rest and 
the sap flows. In some places fresh flowers have opened. 
Next year’s rose shoots of climbing roses are already above 
the soil and herbaceous plants putting out vigorous roots. 
Mushroom records grow. I gathered some on December 16th. 

W. Breacn Troms. 
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FOR SAFER CHILD BIRTH 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTarTorR.] 


§ir,—The question of our obstinately high maternal (and 
neo-natal) death-rate, 4.32 per thousand births, is an urgent 
one, and will not be solved unless all possibilities are 
courageously and honestly faced. We all admit that a 
number of deaths are caused by lack of suitable food, and 
by the appalling frequency of criminal abortion. These 
cases could be prevented by food and contraceptive advice, 
but neither malnutrition nor abortion are the primary causes 
of the problem. 


The theory of malnutrition as the primary cause is dis- 
proved by statements like that of Dr. Fairbairn (in the 
Lancet). He says, ‘* The maternal mortality rate is lower 
in the poverty stricken and badly housed areas of all our 
large towns, and higher in the well-to-do residential areas.” 
The problem is, in fact, a psychological one.- The ‘better 
educated woman, instead of looking upon childbirth as a 
natural function, has been encouraged to consider it as a 
major surgical operation. ‘The poorer woman, having her 
baby in her own home, is helped by her own familiar sur- 
roundings and by the common-sense outlook of the well- 
trained midwife, who comforts her with a hot cup of tea 
and homely talk of a healthy baby. This is the moment 
when the right of every woman is to be the centre of attention 
—to be loved—to be among her own people, and the emotional 
effect of being instead one of a wardful, must not be over- 
looked. 


These facts certainly help to explain the splendid results 
obtained by district midwives and especially by the 
Queen’s Nurses, whose mortality rate of 1.9 is a lesson 
to the whole country. But if we dispel this atmosphere 
of normality, as unfortunately it has been dispelled among 
the wealthier classes, and teach women to dread childbirth 
as an illness, with all the accompaniments of anaesthetics 
and instruments, we are not only providing entirely the 
wrong mental atmosphere, but by the action of chloroform 
in slowing down the muscles we are also making an instru- 
mental delivery almost unavoidable. The Departmental Com- 
mittee for Maternal Mortality tells us that one-third of the 
mistakes resulting in death, were the unnecessary use of 
forceps, and the same thing is implied in the Minister of 
Health’s recent report. The Chief Medical Officer in this 
report also agrees with the Departmental Committee and 
with the British Medical Association that normal cases 
He quotes the New York 
doctors who are begging healthy mothers to employ a 
midwife and to stay at home. (In the United States over 
70 per cent. of babies are born in hospital, and the mothers’ 
death-rate, 8.3, is the highest of any civilized country.) In 
hospitals there is a great temptation to hurry events with 
forceps instead of waiting for a natural birth: Sir George 
Newman quotes one hospital where the instrumental 
deliveries have increased from 1.35 to 18.6 per cent. 


But there will always be a certain number of women who, 
owing cither to deficiencies in their own physical condition or 
because their homes are unsuitable for a confinement, will 
have to go into a maternity hospital. Their chances of life 
and health would be enormously increased if the hospitals 
were not liable to overcrowding by all those cases who should 
remain at home. There is great danger now that hospitals, 
in order to obtain cases on which to train their medical 
students and midwives, may book cases for whom there is 
not really room, and this results only too often in the sending 
away of cases actually in labour to find some other hurried 
shelter. A trained woman almoner should investigate cases 
who come to book beds, and where the patients and the 
circumstances are suitable, she should suggest that they 
remain at home and employ certified midwives. This plan 
would also encourage midwives to send doubtful cases early 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested io keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


t The most suitadle 
lengih is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tne SpPecraror.] 


to hospital for that ante-natal advice so strongly urged 
by experts. ’ 

The Chief Medical Officer, in his last report, has pointed out 
how essential it is in order to make the ante-natal clinics a 
success, to obtain the co-operation of the midwives. At 
present midwives fear that if they do encourage their patients 
to attend the clinics, they may lose them, as women may be 
over-persuaded to enter the municipal hospitals and maternity 
homes. In the last Ministry of Health Report the increased ° 
entry is said ‘‘ not to be looked upon with favour by all 
experienced obstetricians,” and this is putting it mildly. In 
cases where there is a definite reason why the hospital is 
the best place for any particular woman, the Local Authoritv 
should use its powers to pay compensation to the midwife 
whom she has booked, and in all cases the midwife should 
be treated with courtesy at the clinic and receive a full report 
of her patient. The Local Authority should also use its 
powers of paying the midwife’s fees in cases where a suitable 
patient is too poor to pay it herself. One hundred and sixteen 
Local Authorities are now using this power, but in most 
districts all that they will do is to maintain the woman in a 
hospital.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuarts U. FRANKENBURG, 

Upton Priory, Macclesfield. 


[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 

Sm,—Just a very few lines to remove a small misunderstanding 
from the minds of one or two of your correspondents. Both 
Dr. Cook and Mr. Walker seem to assume that I consider a 
hospital, rather than a home, to be the best place for a 
normal confinement. I expressed no such opinion. Indeed, 
I am rather inclined to think that really normal confinements 
can be satisfactorily completed almost anywhere. I have 
attended parturient worhen in gipsy-tents, circus caravans, 
East-end slums and country mansions, with equally good 
results. That a properly equipped and properly staffed 
hospital is the safest place for the conduct of abnormal labour 
is, on the other hand, as obvious and well-proved a fact. as 
that it is the best place for a major surgical operation. The 
point I made, however, was that, whether for good or for 
evil, women are increasingly choosing to be confined in 
hospitals. 

In a large practice with which I am _ familiar, the 
number of women attended at childbirth in their own homes 
twenty years ago averaged from four hundred to five hundred 
a year. The practice is, today, as large as ever; but the 
number of confinements attended last year was twenty-nine-— 
nearly all the women in the district having got into the way 
of going to hospital to have their babies. This hospital- 
ization of midwifery is general throughout the country. 
One result, as I pointed out, is that the younger general 
practitioners of today get very little experience of what used 
to be a very important part of their work. There is, in my 
opinion,. little likelihood that mothers will stop at home in 
future in order to give these young doctors the opportunity 
of learning their trade. I am not arguing as to whether this 
is a fortunate or an unfortunate thing. I merely say that 
it is a fact, and one that we shall be wise to take into account. 

The final paragraph of Mr. Walker’s letter is really too 
ingenuous. Of course, the figures of operative midwifery — 
including Caesarean Section—are many times ‘“ worse” 
than those for normal unassisted deliveries. The on.y useful 
comparison would be between operative deliveries and 
similarly abnormal confinements unassisted by the obste- 
trician. The mortality figures of the scattered rural districts 
of Wales and Scotland, remote from the possibility of operative 
assistance, are, at any rate, suggestive. Mr. Walker writes 
from Cambridge. Last year the Maternal Mortality figure 
for his county was 8.49 (will Mrs. Gould please note ?), 
whilst that for London was 3.55. In which administrative 
county, in Mr. Walker's opinion, were operative obstetric 





procedures carried out in greater proportion ?—Yours, «c., 


Your Mepicat CoRRESPONDENT. 
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, ELECTORAL ANOMALIES 
[To the Editor of THe SPEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—I hope your readers will forgive me (and you) if you 
allow me a few lines to illustrate by a recent example the 
injustice which results from an imperfect electoral system. 
The following are the figures of the recent Senatorial 
elections in Australia : 


Party. Votes. Seats. 
Government ‘i -. 1,744,144 as 18 
Labour 1,356,184 aS 0 
Others 187,845 =e 0 


At these elections (which are normally held at triennial 
intervals) one half of the Senate was elected. The other 
half was elected in 1931, when the figures were : 


Party. Votes. Seats. 
Government 1,737,611 ee 15 
Labour 1,281,051 ae 3 
Others 116,661 neh 0 


The three Labour seats on that occasion were the result of a 
majority of about 11,000 on a total poll of some 425,000 
votes in Queensland. 

So, in the Senate as a whole, rather less than 3,500,000 
voters are represented by 33 members, and rather more 
than 2,500,000 voters by 3 members. The system in force 
is known as “* preferential voting ” (which is the same thing 
as the “ alternative vote,” favoured by the Labour Party 
in this country) combined with a “block vote” in each 
State; the result is to secure that all three seats in each 
State go to the same party or combination of parties. Thus 
the United Australia and the United Country parties combined 
successfully to exclude Labour. 

As a contrast let me quote a letter from Tasmania where 
P.R. is in force; the correspondent is calling attention to 
one of the results of P.R. in that country which is not a 
mere matter of figures; indeed to understand the call for 
P.R. as simply a call for more mathematical accuracy is 
wholly to misconceive the aims of its supporters : 

“One great benefit of P.R. in actual practice that does not 
seem to be much stressed, is that no matter which Party gets in 
power, the extreme element in that Party is not able to run amok. 
In other words, P.R. ensures that tlie level-headed part of the 
community, which in a British country is always in a big majority, 
is in control of whatever House is elected. The character of 
the elected House is always such that the wild extremists are 
kept in check. This is true of both the extreme Lefts and the 
extreme Rights. The Governments of Tasmania have, over a 
long period, been the most level-headed and best working Parlia- 
ments in Australia, and I feel convinced that this is largely due 
to P.R.” 

But, let me add, that if there is really in a country—British 
or otherwise—a majority which is not ‘ level-headed,” P.R. 
will not save that majority from itself.—Yours, &c., 

Joun FiscueER WILLIAMS. 


PUBLIC EXECUTIONS 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 

Sir,—That entertaining writer Janus considers that it 
takes considerable nerve to stand up in the House of Commons 
and advocate public executions. Surely no more than to 
put a half-truth into the mouth of a speaker? Janus 
makes out that the settlers of Kenya would like to witness 
public executions. What was obviously meant was that 
they would like these functions to take place in public. And 
rightly so. How many of the smug, safe, unadventurous 
opponents of public executions in Kenya have lived abroad ? 
They have no idea what it is like to live in a land where 
natives easily mistake kindness for fear. 

_ Even though some of these criminals hang for their crimes 
the rest of the tribe do not believe it, and so do not grasp 
that their fellow-tribesmen are dead. All they know is 
that life in prison is very pleasant, excellent food and lodging 
and little work. Were the guilty persons hanged in public, 
or at least in front of the chiefs and headmen, such crimes 
would rapidly decrease. 

No one wants to be merciless, but in a black man’s land 
populated by tribes who were complete savages thirty years 
ago, one cannot apply Western standards all at once. The 
great majority of settlers get on very well with the natives. 
My wife and I have had our servants for fourteen years, 
and many of the outdoor staff have been with us just as 
long. Natives love above all things to live with their 





families and stock on a white man’s farm. If we are as 
black as some of our critics would insist, why do large 
numbers of natives leave their reserves to live on our farms ? 

If public executions had taken place half the recent 
crimes of violence would never have been committed. A 
few more speakers like Sir Gifford Fox would make the life 
of the settler considerably easier. At present he is regarded 
by the many who do not even know where Kenya is and/or 
what it is,as an inhuman monster. Let some of the critics, 
safely ensconced in their armchairs, try working with black 
men for their bread and butter before they decry their own 
colour.—Yours truly, S. R. CLeLanp Scorr, 

East Albany Road, Seaford, Sussex. 

[What Sir Gifford Fox asked, according to The Times 
report, was “if the right hon. gentleman was aware of the 
feeling among the white settlers out there who in very large 
numbers would like to see a public execution? (Cries of 
‘Shame ’.)”—Ep. The Spectator.] 


SOCIALIST STIMULUS 
[To the Editor of Tux SrEecTaTorR.] 
Str,—Although it is impossible not to agree in general with 
the facts and policy of the article ‘“* Socialism or Efficiency ” 
(a sinister heading in itself) in your issue of December 14th, 
it is simple to lay a finger on one or two statements which 
seem to indicate a too complacently capitalist bias. 

Firstly, it is not so much that the capitalist system is 
incapable of providing satisfactory conditions of life for 
the people, but that left to itself it has never felt the necessity, 
and probably never will, unless a determined minority of 
Socialists in the House of Commons and in local councils 
continually threaten to displace the capitalist parties. It 
was not said without perception that the best government that 
this country could have would be Conservative well leavened 
with Socialists. No reforms, however urgent ethically and 
humanely, entailing the slightest drawing upon capitalist 
resources, have been achieved without the prodding of the 
public and private conscience, and this prodding has never 
been effective without someone having made a colossal and 
unseemly fuss. The Socialists are making the requisite 
fuss now. 

It is true, as your article says, that during the recent 
period of economic stress, expenditure on the social services 
has been greatly increased, but it is difficult to believe that 
this is due to purely spontaneous capitalist policy. The 
change of heart is too sudden to avoid arousing suspicion 
that capitalists now realize that Socialists backed by a less 
easily gulled population have become a force to be reckoned 
with and even feared, and that the reaction has been, to use 
your article's excellent parallel, to throw more sops to Cerberus. 

If these assumptions are mistakenly based on pernickety 
prejudice, then England will be safe in the capitalist’s now 
sympathetic hands; while if they are true, the enforced 
sops to Cerberus will continue to be exacted regularly until 
Socialism has been perfected as a practical policy and its 
leaders experienced enough to govern the country. In 
either case, England’s future as a country seems to be 
ultimately safeguarded.—Yours, &c., J. D. Ost. 

46 Bloom Street, Manchester, 1. 





THE OSTEOPATHS BILL 

[To the Editor of Tux Srectrator.] 
Str,—The article published in last week’s issue of The Spectator 
regarding the Osteopaths Bill appears to indicate that the 
writer is not fully familiar with the position of the practice 
of dentistry in relation to medicine. 

In the first place, the practice of the dental surgeon comes 
under the control of the General Medical Council, through 
the Dental Board, on terms similar to those of medicine. 
Also, in order to obtain the Diploma in Dental Surgery the 
student is required to study anatomy, physiology, pathology, 
medicine and surgery in addition to his own special subjects. 
He is examined in the general subjects by surgeons and 
physicians. 

The preliminary education required of the dental student, 
which includes chemistry, physics and biology, is identical 
with that of the medical student. 

Furthermore, the professional curriculum, though con- 
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siderably modified in comparison with the full medical 
course, contains the -essential elements upon which the 
sciences of medicine and surgery are founded. 

With such a basis the dentist is prepared for the diagnosis 
of the various maladies which come within his speciality. 

So far, I have not seen any scheme of education suggested 
on behalf of the osteopaths which corresponds with such 
requirements. 

I believe many osteopaths possess considerable skill, and 
some have rendered valuable service in manipulative surgery ; 
but the method by which they now seek the recognition of 
the State is likely to involve, not only discredit to themselves, 
but also serious risks to the community.—I am, Your obedient 
servant, J. LEwIn Payne. 

48 Portland Place, W.1. 

[We agree that a minimum basic knowledge of such subjects 
as anatomy and physiology ought to be required of all 
registered osteopaths.—Eb. The Spectator.] 


THE CASE AGAINST FLOGGING 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 


Sm,—I was glad to read your comments on the demand for 
an inquiry into the question of flogging. The Government 
have, as you say, dismissed the question as being of no 
importance. To many people the mere existence of legalized 
flogging, a barbarous practice condemned by the International 
Penal and Penitentiary Commission in their Standard 
Minimum Rules, appears in itself to be a matter of importance. 
But apart from this, the present situation is far more serious 
than the Home Secretary admitted. He reassured the House 
of Commons by saying that floggings numbered less than 12 
on the last five years’ average. These figures, however, 
referred only to floggings for breaches of prison discipline. 
Judicial floggings are far more frequent, and as Mr. Bernays’ 
request for an inquiry followed the suicide of a man under 
sentence by a Court of Assize for robbery with violence, the 
figure was irrelevant as well as misleading. The true average 
is 40—not 12. 

Moreover, the number is not, as Sir John Gilmour stated, 
decreasing, but increasing to an alarming extent. In 1930 
the number of floggings ordered by the Courts was 13; in 
1932 it was 68. In view of this rapidly increasing use of the 
“ cat,” it is surely not unreasonable to demand an inquiry as 
to whether the punishment serves any useful purpose even as 
a deterrent. 

The whole question of the indecency and immorality of 
flogging is another matter ; but here also it is time to face the 
facts however unpalatable they may be. The matter will not 
be allowed to rest.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

CicELY M. CRAVEN 
(Hon. Secretary The Howard League 
for Penal Reform). 

Parliament Mansions, Orchard Street, Victoria Street, 

London, S.W.1. 


“HOW SHALL WE ESCAPE?” 
(To the Editor of Tuk Spectator.] 
Sir,—It would be difficult to put more erroneous suggestions 
into so small a space than was done by R. C. IX. Ensor in the 
review of How Shall We Escape? in your issue of 
December 14th. Let me enumerate them : 

1. The critic calls the book “a slight structure.” That is 
in comparison to Challenge to Death, which is a book written 
by fifteen authors and introduced by Lord Cecil. Sixteen 
authors to one! Naturally the one must look slight con- 
trasted with such a crowd. But whether the “ slightness ”’ 
is that of size or of intellect or of diction your critic does not 
say! The adjective is left to do its work unexplained. 


se 


. 


2. The critic describes the book as “a sermon with strong 
feeling at its back.’ The book is not a sermon. I happened to 
explain in the preface the genesis of the book—how my 
interest was aroused by preaching in the Cathedral of Geneva, 
in 1930, at the annual service which marks the opening of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations. The critic manifestly 
read that and jumped to the conclusion that the book is a 
collection of sermons. It is not. It sets down the horrors 
of war as I saw them, and the only way, as I see it, of escaping 


such horrors in the future. The only safety for a reviewer 
is to read the book that falls to be reviewed. 

8. The critic is, however, kind enough to say that the book 
is ‘“‘a sermon with ...not a few touches of Highland 
vision.” I have already pointed out that the book is not 
“a sermon ” and “ the touches of Highland vision ” are just 
meaningless words. I would like to know what “ Highland 
vision ’’ is as compared to ‘‘ Lowland vision,” or “ vision ” 
itself. A phrase such as that is only the bankruptcy of 
intelligence. There is only one vision of war’s insanity and 
horror—and that is neither Highland nor Lowland. It is 
only a vision of hell.—I am, yours faithfully, 

Edinburgh. NorMAN MACLEAN. 


[Mr. Ensor writes: I am sorry to have distressed Dr. 
Maclean by my brief comments on a book which I admired. 
He seems to have been misled by my use of the word 
“sermon.” I did not mean that it was a sermon in form ; 
of course, it is not. I meant that its tone and value were 
throughout those of the pulpit, and I think most readers will 
agree with me that they are. 


Why should anyone mind being credited with “ vision ” ? 
Or a Highlander with “ Highland vision” ? The book 
consists, in form, of Dr. Maclean’s meditations and conversa- 
tions during a fishing holiday in his native Isle of Skye. 
Alone in the Highlands with Nature and fine simple folk, one 
gets a “ vision,” a long-range insight, into large issues, which 
the patter of detailed information during one’s daily life in 
great cities is apt to obscure. Dr. Maclean is not the first 
person on whom the Highlands have bestowed, or seemed to 
bestow, this gift. But the ** not few” passages, in which he 
conveys his sense of it, ranked, for me, among his book’s best 
features. ] 


LLOYD’S AND WAR RISKS 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 


Sir,—Janus tells us that a quotation was obtained from 
Lloyd’s of 2 per cent. for an insurance against the risk of 
war between France and Germany within a month; upon 
this I remark : 

(1) The Corporation of Lloyd’s as such does not accept risks. 


(2) The market at Lloyd’s consists of a large number of 
Underwriters working independently of whom _ probably 
not one is so well qualified to estimate such a risk as is tha 
Editor of The Spectator. 

(3) Political and Budget risks though often mentioned in 
the Press, form an infinitesimal part of the business transacted 
at Lloyd’s. 

It is important to bear in mind that the opinion of a Lloyd’s 
Underwriter on such matters is worth no more than that 
of any other reasonably instructed citizen.—Yours faithfully, 

Lloyd's, E.C. 3. Cuas. Wricut. 

[Janus writes : ‘‘ I am afraid a preposition has gone wrong. 
The information I received was that a correspondent had 
‘put an enquiry for a quotation through Lloyd’s.’ In any 
case I am grateful to Mr. Wright for his clarification.”] 





MINOR PLEASURES 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 


S1r,—To be reviewed by Miss Macaulay is certainly one of the 
minor pleasures of life, and we do not begrudge her the satis- 
faction of detecting those slips which survived our proof- 
reading, distressing though they are to ourselves. But surely 
the father of Disraeli, guilty no doubt of modernized spelling 
elsewhere, preferred to sign himself Isaac dIsraeli. Surely, 
too, the source of our Fletcher-Shakespeare extract should 
have been obvious to her. How The Maids Tragedy was 
attracted to it in the index, how Nicholas Hookes on page 97 
acquired later the name of Nathaniel, how a sin (a very small 
one) of the father Lytton came to be visited upon the son—to 
explain these mishaps might entertain Miss Macaulay as an 
anthologist, if not satisfy her as a critic—unless she will 
accept fatigue as a better excuse than ignorance.—Your 


obedient servants, 
C. C. and D. G. 
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Modern 


By PROFESSOR R. 


Tue reader may at first be tempted to think that in a book 
which aims at interpreting Hungary’s position in the modern 
world, undue emphasis has been Jaid upon earlier centuries. 
But no one who is familiar with Hungarian psychology and 
who knows the extent to which, at any rate, the ruling class 
is steeped in tradition and precedent, blending mystic and 
romantic claims with a minute insistence upon legal forms, 
will challenge Mr.,Macartney’s view that in no other European 
country is the present so inexplicable without a sound working 
knowledge of the past. His general survey of the pre-War 
period is exceedingly fair, though it might have been made 
clearer for English readers if he had warned them against 
the highly superficial analogies sometimes drawn between the 
Hungarian and English constitutions, and explained the still 
more fundamental differences. The simple fact that the towns 
were an alien element in Hungarian life right on till the 
nineteenth century and collectively only possessed the same 
voting power as a single county, suffices to show how pro- 
foundly different was the social structure of the two 
countries. 

What Mr. Macartney says of the Hungarian nobility as “a 
rank, not a title,” and as replenished by constant recruits, is 
perfectly correct, but does not go far enough. Nobility was 
also a political privilege reserved for the people (or “* populus”’) 
while the plebs (sometimes, it is true, admitted for special 
reasons, as when whole villages were ennobled for services in 
the Turkish wars) had no political power, but enjoyed the 
exclusive privilege of paying taxes. It is hardly too much 
to say that for Hungary the Middle Ages only ended in 1848, 
when the franchise was based on other qualifications than 
birth, when all exemptions from taxes and tolls were abolished 
and when the peasants were freed from seignorial control. 
But the mystical doctrine of the Holy Crown of St. Stephen 
has survived almost unaltered and still plays a living part in 
the constitutional theory of this kingdom without a king. 
Mr. Macartney emphasizes the great political réle of the 
gentry, as distinct from the magnates, and draws some apt 
comparisons with the Irish gentry of a now vanished age 
(though the analogy breaks down if pressed too far, and, 
indeed, applies better to Transylvania, where lord and peasant 
were different both in race and religion, than to the purely 
Magyar districts of Hungary). He commits himself to the view 
that the result of the war and revolution has been to make 
the gentry’s internal position almost impregnable : despite 
the progressive decay of the landed interest ever since the 
*eighties and the acute economic distress of recent years, 
there are clear signs of an alliance between the gentry and the 
Hungarian equivalent of the kulak class, at the expense of the 
floating urban population. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Macartney deals with the War and 
its tragic aftermath in a somewhat perfunctory way, though 
this enables him to skate swiftly over thin and treacherous 
ice. But after the initial survey he subdivides his subject 
under a number of headings of which the order is deliberate, 
and significant—The Constitution, the Church, the Magnates, 
the Gentry, the Traders, the Peasants, the Workmen, the 
Minorities, the Crown. Legaland Constitutional considerations 
have always figured in the forefront of Hungarian political 
and national aims. Long-vanished claims to “ Rascia” or 
* Rama” coloured the outlook of Hungarian Cabinets towards 
the Dual Monarchy’s annexationist policy in Bosnia: and 
one of the most burning aspects of the “ King Question ” in 
Hungary is the coronat ion oath which pledges the new 
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sovereign not merely to maintain, but wherever possible, to 
augment, the boundaries of the Kingdom. 

The influence of the Roman Church, with its vast estates 
still subject to the ‘“ dead hand,” is admittedly very great 
in Hungary today. But Mr. Macartney scarcely does justice 
to the vital political réle played by Hungarian Calvinism, 
and he seems almost to have overlooked that of Lutheranism, 
to which Kossuth and many other important political figures 
belonged. 

Two later chapters deal with the delicate problem of 
revision and foreign policy, and here Mr. Macartney man- 
fully preserves his objectivity. Here and there he is guilty 
of extreme euphemism, for instance when he says that 
‘“Hungary is by no means exempt from the nationalist 
tendencies which prevail among her neighbours ’’—the fact 
being that Magyarization is as rampant against the Germans 
and Slovaks who are still left in the ‘‘ Rump Hungary” 
of our own day as it ever was in the greater Hungary before 
the War. It is only necessary to study the German Nazi 
Press to realize the latent dangers of this policy. But of 
course Mr. Macartney is fully justified in leaving this awkward 
question on one side, for he could only acquire the right to 
treat of it in detail by plunging into the contentious problem 
of the Magyar minorities in the four Succession States, 
and this would lead him far beyond the scope of his book. 
In my opinion he states no more than the bare truth when 
he writes that those who drew the new frontiers weighted 
the scales against Hungary. ‘“ Wherever it was to the 
advantage of Czechoslovakia, Roumania or Jugoslavia that 
the national principle should be applied rather than the 
economic, it was duly applied : wherever those three States 
found that economic or even strategic considerations out- 
weighed national, the national principle suddenly lost its 
importance ” (p. 329). On the other hand, he has the 
courage to point out that while it would ‘be perfectly easy 
to hand back several hundred thousand Magyars to Hungary 
without at the same time surrendering a noticeable number 
of non-Magyars with them, this) would almost certainly 
increase the economic difficulties of the Succession States 
‘‘ without appreciably easing Hungary’s own situation.” 
Above all (and here is the crux of the whole question), such 
revision ‘* would quite fail to solve the problem of the Middle 
Danube Basin, but rather aggravate it by further con- 
cessions ” to the national principle. In writing this Mr. 
Macartney is tilting at the whole conception of national 
States in Central Europe, and here he seems to me to go 
much too far in theory, besides of course asking for manifest 
impossibilities in the imperfect world in which we live. 
But when he pleads for a diminution of nationalist megalo- 
mania on all sides and denounces the idol of the nationally 
homogeneous State, and again when he reminds us_ that 
the Minority Treaties “ are far too weak to afford a national 
minority adequate compensation for exclusion from its 
own national State,” he commands the sympathy of all 
right-thinking men and is raising a problem which lies at 
the root of the European peace-problem. 

Mr. -Macartney’s book will not satisfy the extreme 
nationalists on either side, and those who like myself regard 
satisfied nationalism as not only leading up to, but as 
entirely compatible with, an international outlook, and 
who would like to see established in the public law of Europe 
a clear distinction between the two conceptions of 
‘nationality ” and “ citizenship,’ will also make certain 
reserves in reading his book. But it is to be welcomed as 
an urbane, sane and thoroughly courageous contribution 
to one of the thorniest problems of contemporary politics. 
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Regtess to Immortality 


The Serial Universe. By J. W. Dunne. (Faber and Faber. 
103.) 


Tue basic contention of this extremely important book is that, 
since the world is known by mind, we cannot give an account 
of it without involving ourselves in an infinite regress. The 
old-fashioned materialist thought to leave mind out of 
the cosmic account altogether. He held that a_ picture 
of the world ‘‘ which contains no reference to an artist, ought 
to prove self-consistent and _ self-sufficient.””, Contemporary 
scientists and philosophers have realized this error. The 
mind that describes things must, it is obvious, be introduced 
on to the scene which is described. But we cannot, Mr. 
Dunne insists—and in the insistence lies the essence of his 
original contribution—stop there. For we find that we have 
on our hands not one mind, but an infinite number. To 
recognize the fact that the mind which thinks of the world 
scheme belongs to it, is to recognize also another mind which 
recognizes the fact ** that the mind which thinks of the world 
scheme belongs to it.” Now any attempt to insert this 
“other mind ” into the world scheme must fail, or rather, it 
can succeed only if, by virtue of its success, it brings over the 
horizon yet another mind which, recognizing the success, 
must set about describing the world into which the * other 
mind ” has been successfully inserted. We are thus faced 
with an infinite regress of observing selves. 


So much the contemporary scientists and philosophers 
dimly realize. But since they do not know how to deal with 
an infinite regress, which they are inclined to treat with cir- 
cumspection as a sort of cosmic indelicacy, they shrink from 
following out the implications of their realization. ‘* Thus,” 
concludes Mr. Dunne, ‘* there became established that picture, 
so popular today, which exhibits the universe as nothing more 
or less than an indifferently gilded execution chamber, repler.- 
ished continually with new victims. The materialist was 
scarcely to blame : he was honestly myopic. But the philoso- 
pher was a politician.” 

But suppose that we are not afraid of the implicaiions of 
regress. What follows? First, the possibility of any final 
and complete world picture is ruled out of court. ‘* Whatever 
the universe may ‘ be’ in itself, all sciences thereof must be 
regressive, so that we are faced with what is, for all empirical 
purposes, a serial world.”” Secondly, the succession of serial 
worlds involves a succession of serial observers with the infer- 
ence that, since the apparent abolition of one world does not 
affect the fact that the abolition is observed, the succession of 
serial observers is immortal. 

The publishers assure us that The Serial Universe “* is 
well within the comprehension of the ordinary intelligent 
reader,”” who, if he * skip the mathematical formulae ’ and 
reads all the text ‘in which these are embedded . . . will 
yrasp the substance of the argument.” If the inclusion of 
the book in two lists of current best sellers is any guide, 
the publishers’ assurance is not entirely unjustified. People 
are buying the book, even if they do not understand it. Yet 
for my part I find it very hard going. I do not think that 
this is Mr. Dunne’s fault. When, for example, he discourses 
on matters with which I have some familiarity I find him 
writing easily and clearly, and I hasten to pay tribute to an 
exceedingly brilliant philosophical survey—the main lines 
of philosophical development are traced in an Introduction 
of eight pages—a real four de force, this—which no living 
philosopher could have bettered. But the main subject, 
the nature of regresses, is exceedingly difficult, and I suspect 
the publishers of undue optimism in supposing that it can 
be understood without the mathematical formulae, even, if it 
can be with their assistance. The clement of mystery in 
the Dunne doctrine, fathomable only by mathematicians, 
imposes upon non-mathematicians a corresponding modesty. 
It is venturesome to criticize, when one is not sure of having 
understood. 

With this proviso, I should like to put it on record that 
the alleged proof of human immortality seems to me to be 
lacking. Any view which disposes of the common-sense 
world of things facilitates the conclusion that the soul sur- 
vives, even if it is not immortal. For the world of common- 
sense things includes bodies, and if bodies are not what they 


seem to be, that is to say material, the main ground for 
belief in extinction, namely the obvious mortality of bodies, 
disappears. Thus by virtue of its simple declaration that 
matter is an illusion, idealism is congenial to the belief in 
survival. But it does not prove survival. Similarly with 
Mr. Dunne’s theory of regresses. Its upshot is that there 
is not one but an infinite number of self-conscious observers, 
with the inference that the apparent elimination of one of 
them does not entail the elimination of the others; nor 
could it, if their number is infinite. Conceded. But this 
does not prove that the observers are in fact immortal. And 
there is a real difficulty, which, I think, Mr. Dunne overlooks. 
Let O be object, S the self that observes O, and Sl the self 
which is conscious of S’s observation. Now let us suppose 
that the view that S disappears at death is correct. What 
happens to Sl? Mr. Dunne appears to hold that SI survives, 
if only in order that it may be aware of S’s disappearance. 
Knowlecg2, Mr. Dunne insists, and rightly, involves a Subject- 
Object relation; the mind must have something to know. 
But if the object of SI, namely S’s observation of O, is 
eliminated by virtue of S’s disappearance, Sl has no object 
left to observe. Now the only ground for asserting SI is 
that it must exist as the knower of an object, namely S, or 
rather, S’s observation of O. This ground having disap- 
peared, there is no longer any reason for asserting Sl. Thus 
if S, the first self-conscious observer, is mortal, the theory 
of the infinitely regressive self does not entitle us to infer 
that some other self, namely SI, is not. This is not to assert 
that human mortality is a fact; merely that Mr. Dunne’s 
fascinating analysis does not succeed in proving that it is not 
a fact. C. E. M. Joan, 


Cabbages and Kings 


King Edward at Marienbad. By Sigmund Miinz. (Hutchinson. 
18s.) 
Tue most conscientious motives impelled Dr. Sigmund 
Miinz to write this book. He was at Marienbad during seven 
visits that King Edward paid to the Spa, and, so he informs 
us on his first page, he felt it to be his duty to tell us all 
he could about the weeks he spent in close proximity to the 
King. Indeed, he felt it would be a crime to suppress his 
observations, for his réle ** was that of a publicist attached 
to a king who was the guest of a foreign country,” and for the 
sake of posterity he must speak. The attachment, however, 
does not seem to have been of a very close sort : Dr. Miinz once 
sat in a box next the King’s at the Marienbad Theatre 
(August 29th, 1907, he is careful to note) when, in consequence 
of the indecorous nature of the performance he saw “ with 
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his own eyes” the King leave his box in the middle of the 
piece, and heard him ‘“ with his own ears” express his 
disapproval. On another occasion Dr. Miinz was sitting at an 
open-air restaurant with some friends when the King and 
two of his suite sat down at another table on chairs covered 
with shawls. Otherwise his contacts seem to have been 
chiefly confined to photographing him on his way to or from 
the Kreuzbrunnen. It is well to state this at once lest any 
reader, eagerly turning over these sumptuous pages should be 
disappointed when he finds that the attached publicist 
never once had speech with the King nor more opportunity 
for personal observation than anybody else who happened 
to be at Marienbad at the time. 


Dr. Miinz warns us that he is not a competitor with “ post- 
War biographers who with their feverish, high-pitched style 
play on the nerves of their equally overwrought readers.” 
The claim is just. Nor must we expect ‘“ the deceptive bubbles 
of sareasm (which) fly from the pen of the writer who aims 
at dazzling his public.” That is not so just, for he immediately 
proceeds to dazzle us by saying that the King appeared to 
him to be “ the personification of Horace’s words ” : 


“Nune est bibendum 
Nune pede libero pulsanda tellus.” 


But, alas, the splendour fades, for presently we learn that 
the King never drank wine at Marienbad and there is no reason 
to suppose that he danced even the most sedate quadrille. 
“The Sun of the Bohemian Spa” rose regularly at 8 a.m, 
and took his morning stroll without any cloud of majesty 
enveloping him. People stared at him as if he carried a 
sceptre and trailed purple robes, but Dr. Miinz chose the 
better part and procured a nice snapshot of him. Instead 
of hearing about Bacchic or Terpsichorean orgies we are 
told why the King did not button the last button of his 
Waistcoat, thereby compelling every man of fashion to follow 
his example, and how the Viennese tailors admired the creases 
on his trousers. 


But Dr. Miinz got into touch with many other notable folk. 

There was Clemenceau at Karlsbad, with whom he had inter- 
views, but little is recorded of these, and Dr. Miinz’s chapter 
on the Tiger is mainly derived from what Dr. Schumann 
Leclerg told him. Some of these reminiscences are quite 
interesting, but we find it difficult to understand why Dr. 
Miinz thought it worth while to record that Dr. Leclerg told 
him that Clemenceau often sat on the very sofa where Dr. 
Miinz was sitting then. He had long conversations, however, 
retailed at length, with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, to 
whom he was introduced by Mr. Oscar Browning, and he 
quotes a letter which the Prime Minister wrote to Mrs. Ott 
thanking her for the beautiful partridge she had sent his wife, 
and saying how well it was cooked. Then there was Mr. 
David Lloyd George, who spoke of the need for an 
‘ntente between England and Germany: Dr. Miinz found 
it difficult to understand his Welsh accent, and Mr. 
Lloyd George snatched the publicist’s cup of coffee and 
drank it himself. 

Dr. Miinz was very anxious that Prince Biilow shculd have 
an interview with the Chancellor of the Ixchequer, and wrote 
the Prince a very long and eloquent letter, urging him to see 
* the psalmist’s namesake,” but Biilow did not answer it, and 
so the meeting never took place. He met Sir Herbert Beer- 
bohm Tree, ‘and asked him whether he, who had so often acted 
a King on the stage was envious of a real King, and Sir Herbert 
said ‘“‘ Why not?” Dr. Miinz had many meetings, too, with 
Sir Ernest Cassel, whose eyes on August 26th, 1910, were 
** eold steel grey,” and a few days later were “ placid penetrat- 
ing brown.” He got nothing at all about the King out of Sir 
Ernest, but quotes some interesting things concerning the 
two from Sir Sidney Lee’s Life of Edward VII... In fact, 
it is possible that the reader may find it difficult to decide 
what all these random memories come to, but he may get 
enlightenment from a chapter at the end of the book called 
“The Sum Total,’ where Dr. Miinz sets forth what his 
scheme has been. The illustrations, mainly snapshots, are 
copious : there are seven groups containing the King, five 
containing the author, and a reproduction of a portrait of 
each by Mr. de Laszlo. We feel we know them both about 
equally well. 


I. F. Benson. 





The Age They Lived In 


Early Victorian England, 1830-1865. Edited by G. M. Young, 
2 vols. (Milford. 42s.) 

At the New Year, 1856, Ruskin presented the public with one 
more magnificent volume, and in it the celebrated chapter on 
the pathetic fallacy, beginning indignantly with ‘“ German 
dulness, and English affectation.” Something like that phrase 
for a long time haunted the general mind when the early 
Victorian age was mentioned. The pugnacity or the apathy 
which thus dismissed a complex era seems to have passed 
away, and we are invited sometimes to see the days of 
the first railways and last public executions as exhibitions of 
the incredible, sometimes to live in imagination through the 
natural experiences then usual. Mr. G., M. Young and his 
series of contributors—more distinguished though less lordly 
than those in a “Keepsake” of their period—give us a tem- 
perate account of ‘ the background of ideas and habits, the 
sights and sounds of Early Victorian England.” 

Between 1830 and 1865, of course, there was a mighty 
alteration in many conditions. ‘ First catch your Early 
Victorian.” You may catch him, or her, long before 1830 I 
fancy ; I should say Fanny Brawne in 1820 was already fully 
qualified. On the other hand, if one goes out to dinner with 
that philosophic swell E. S. Dallas in 1858, one seems already 
beyond the boundaries of the ‘ Keepsake’? and Sam Weller 
system. It is sufficiently hard to discern the unity, at a first 
view, between the Hon. Mrs. Norton’s Child of the Islands, 
1845, and the same lady’s Letter to the Queen on Lord Chancellor 
Cranworth’s Marriage and Divorce Bill of a dozen years later, 
Apart from the contents, the form and make of these volumes 
seem gulfs apart. For this reason the treatment of Early 
Victorian England demands a depth of investigation and 
nicety of perception which indeed are operative in the work 
under notice. 

Professor J. H. Clapham opens the list of contributors, with 
the necessary foundation ‘ Work and Wages.” His conclusion 
is that the period accomplished “* the rather better distribution 
of the national income.” Mrs. C. S. Peel has next innings with 
** Homes and Habits ” (incidentally making some mention of 
the funeral customs of the age. I wonder the volumes have 
nothing more extensive about them, and the Cemetery Com- 
panies which inspired Pugin to his unbeatable architectural 
caricature). ‘‘ Town Life ” is revived by Mr. R. H. Mottram, 
whose sad task it is in the end to remark as typical the 
decline of cultural eminence at provincial Norwich. Mr. 
Bernard Darwin visits the world of ‘* Country Life and Sport,” 
at a time when “cricketers thought no shame to try to excel 
with the oar.” Then the reader is summoned away, by 
Admiral Ballard, to ** The Navy ”—this article being based on 
immediate access to official archives. ‘‘ The Army ” by its 
late inimitable historian, and ‘* The Mercantile Marine ’’ by 
Mr. Basil Lubbock (what a “ forest of sails” he depicts !) 
conclude the first volume. 

The second begins with ‘‘ The Press,” by Mr. E. E. Kellett, 
who finds room for various subsidiary things such as the 
evolution of book-bindings. Mr. A. P. Oppé, in a survey of 
“ Art” not less richly detailed, describes the world of ambi- 
tious industry from which Haydon escaped by suicide but 
which got for Frith and others bewildering remuneration. 
Mr. A. E. Richardson in “ Architecture ’ guides us through 
the Gothic Revival and points out the tragi-comedy of all 
those *‘ fastnesses ” still standing in ** Bayswater, Paddington, 
Pimlico” and “ every large town.” More briefly Professor 
E. J. Dent chronicles, with considerable respect, ‘ Early 
Victorian Music” as a careful preparatory movement ; Pro- 
fessor Allardyce Nicoll has the “ Theatre” in all its range 
from Drury Lane to the Britannia Saloon. Miss Mona Wilson, 
in “ Travel and Holidays,” has plenty of variety too ; for this 
was the time when Murray and Baedeker began producing 
guide-books in great number, and Thomas Cook found the 
excursion idea. A chapter by Mr. E. Lascelles on ‘‘ Charity ” 
may contain the aspect of Victorian citizenship most likely to 
astonish a generation not far ahead. ‘Those who have been 
impressed by the recurrent Exile-theme in Victorian art and 
literature will hail Mr. Douglas Woodruff’s account of “ Ex- 
pansion and Emigration.” Finally, the editor undertakes 
“ The Portrait of an Age,” and in this essay as in most of the 
others there is an extraordinary union of minute detail and 
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general view, such as must make the work a very good relic 
for this age to transmit to the future. 


All through the Early Victorian period runs the queer 
phantom of Success, of Prodigious Greatness, of the Material 
Sublime, of Superman. Sir Walter in ‘‘ The Princess ”’ stands 
immense : 

“ A great broad-shoulder’d genial Englishman, 
A lord of fat prize-oxen and of sheep, 


A raiser of huge melons and of pine, 
A patron of some thirty charities ;”’ 


and the shout of “‘ the multitude,” in his favcur, is such as : 


** shook the branches of the deer 
From slope to slope thro’ distant ferns, and rang 
Beyond the bourn of sunset.” 


Yet Sir Walter might not have found a place in Men of the Time, 
the first issue of which was in 1852. Notables, Dignitaries, 
Celebrities, there were many of these against the back- 
ground of—itself a sort of miracle-working individual— 
the Million, the People. Even machines shared this same 
dizzy projection of gianthood : 
** See how the engine hums still on the rails, 
While his long train of cars slowly down to him sails ; 
He staggers like a brain blooded high, and he wails ; 
Tis the railroad ! 
His irons take the cars, and screaming he goes ; 
Now may heaven warn before him all friends and all foes ! 
A whole city’s missives within him repose, 
Half a thousand miles his, ere the day’s hours close ; 
*Tis the railroad !”’ (1843) 


Such was the dramatic excitement of Early Victorians about 
their world. Their very malefactors (there is no chapter on 
these in Mr. Young’s great symposium) obtain a different 
lighting on the stage of time from what had previously been 
seen. They supplanted Dick Turpin and Eugene Aram with 
dandiacal actors, phosphorescent swindlers and _ poisoners 
aware of their influence. But I am wandering away from 
the steady track taken by Mr. Young and his collaborators. 
It should be added that their text is assisted with variety of 
fine illustrations ; perhaps it is a defect that nothing by H. B. 
is reproduced among these. 
EpMUND BLUNDEN. 


A New War-History 


A History of the Great War 1914-1918. By C. R. M. F. Cruttwell. 
(Clarendon Press. 18s.) 


We are not likely to see a better one-volume history of 
the War than this. Both a soldier—for the duration of 
the War—and a historian, Mr. Cruttwell has drawn his 
material from every quarter of the wide field represented 
by the various official records and the almost numberless 
memoirs and autobiographies of statesmen and _ generals 
in every warring country. His history is an achievement 
of a high order, involving as it does the capacity for graphic 
description, for the maintenance of a just proportion and 
for driving, as it were, the main struggle and the various 
side-shows abreast without letting any of them drag fatally 
behind. He is studiously objective. It would be hard to 
discover from these pages whether he was a Westerner or 
an Easterner, though his presentation of events impels the 
conviction, which no doubt he shares, that the War could 
have been won nowhere but in the West. And he lays 
necessary stress on less obvious factors, such as the often 
vital bearing on a strategic move of information extracted 
from prisoners or volunteered by deserters. Nivelle’s plan 
of campaign in 1917 was known to the enemy before the first 
shot in the bombardment was fired. 

Ceaselessly as the struggle swung to and fro, plenty of 
clear-cut episodes stood out, like the Dardanelles and 
Mesopotamia campaigns, the Somme battle, Verdun, Jutland 
and the great Allied drive of the last four months. All 
of these give Mr. Cruttwell the opportunity for some graphic 
writing, with which sound criticism of strategy and the 
strategists is associated where necessary. On the defects 
in signalling at Jutland and in some of the earlier North 
Sea skirmishes; French’s jealous retention of all reserves 
in his own hands in more than one critical battle ; Towns- 


hend’s vanity and self-assurance in Mesopotamia; and 
above all the nervelessness and hesitations through which 
the chance of victory was flung away at Suvla Bay— 
Mr. Cruttwell writes trenchantly and with full warrant. 
Fortunately at least as many mistakes, or more, were 
made on the German side, or the War might have had a 
different ending. 


Mr. Cruttwell inspires confidence in his objectivity by the 
strictures he passes on certain features of British or Allied 
policy, notably the occupation of Corfu and the bombardment 
of Athens in 1915, and the breach of faith in the conscription 
of Egyptians in 1917, and he is careful in writing of the 
first German gas attack at Ypres to point out that it was 
not a breach of the letter, though it may have been of the 
spirit, of the Hague Convention. On very few points, 
indeed, can either Mr. Cruttwell’s. accuracy or his judgement 
be questioned. In recounting Wilson’s peace offer (through 
Colonel. House) in 1916 he does not mention the rather 
important fact that House’s draft, declaring that in certain 
eventualities America would enter the War on the side of 
the Allies, came back from the President with the significant 
word ‘probably’ inserted. His story of the Russian 
revolution does less than justice to Prince Lvoff and the 
zemstvos. The Prince Sixtus peace negotiations might 
have been traced rather more fully if Mr. Cruttwell had 
had the opportunity of reading the whole story as told in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s fourth volume. And to his statement 
that at one moment during the French mutinies there were 
said to have been only two wholly trustworthy divisions 
on the whole front between Soissons and Rheims it might 
be added that M. Painlevé is reported to have told a secret 
session of the Chamber that there had been only one loyal 
division between the front and Paris. But these are merely 
comments, not criticisms. Mr. Cruttwell’s work deserves 
nothing but praise, which, there is little doubt, it will long 
continue to receive. 
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China Old and New 


Confucianism and Modern China. 
K.C.M.G. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 

Far Eastern Front. By Edgar Snow. (Jarrolds. 18s.) 

The Chinese People. By A. S. Elwell-Sutton. (Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson. 4s. 6d.) 

The Pageant of Chinese History. By 


By Reginald F. Johnston, 


Elizabeth Seeger. 


(Routledge. 8s. 6d.) 
Red China: A Report. By Mao Tse-Tung. (Martin Lawrence. 
6d.) 


THE problems of China are indeed no more various than 
the books from the West which seek to illuminate them. 
But there is a fundamental difference between the stand- 
point of East and West explained by Sir Reginald Johnston 
in a quotation from Dr. L. P. Jacks: ‘Men attach greater 
value to what they say ... than to what they do.” This 
was intended as an indictment of the twentieth-century 
Westerner; it has always been true of China, and Sir 
Reginald rightly suggests that the remark might well have 
been made by Confucius. 

Sir Reginald has prepared a convincing case for the 
retention of Confucianism as a standard of life for modern 
China. On the other hand, those Chinese who have been 
trained in the manner of the West no doubt disapprove of 
those very tenets which Sir Reginald praises. But apart 
from its propagandist purpose Confucianism and Modern 
China will be a valuable book to the student of China not 
as yet familiar with more portentous tomes on the Sage, in 
that it clarifies many aspects of Confucianism which are 
somewhat confused in general Western opinion. The most 
important perhaps is the definite establishment of the fact 
that Confucianism is a way of life—a code of social standards— 
rather than a religion. That it is an excellent code Sir 
Reginald is convinced, and no one, from a street musician 
to a Cabinet Minister, can doubt that China would indeed 
be a more felicitous country if the precepts of Confucius were 
still maintained there. 

Far Eastern Front is proof—if even more were needed-—— 
that the majority of those who now control China’s destiny 
have deliberately forgotten Confucius and his ideals. It is 
a sorry story, not only of Japanese aggression but also of 
inefficiency and corruption among the Chinese, that Mr. 
“dgar Snow relates. He was a Special Correspondent in 
China during the Manchurian adventure and later in Shanghai. 
The tone of the book is fundamentally anti-Japanese, and 
Mr. Snow describes incidents of which he himself was a 
witness or in which he was a participant, which must destroy 
for ever the idea which still persists in some quarters that 
the Japanese went nobly forth on to the mainland of Asia 
in the same spirit as that in which the British went to the 
defence of ** poor little Belgium.” Mr. Snow makes some 
startling assertions about the attack on the Chapei quarter of 
Shanghai, and rightly impugns the administration of the 
International Settlement for allowing the Japanese to use 
the Settlement as a base of operations. However, his 
attempts to provide the historical background for these 
momentous activities in Asia are less sure, and these parts 
of the book should be read with the mental reservation to 
seek elsewhere for a more accurate and dispassionate pre- 
sentation of the facts. 

Unfortunately Lieutenant Commander Sutton’s The Chinese 
People is too Cetailed to give the reader that sense of proper 
proportion essential to a book of this kind. Commander 
Sutton, like Sir Reginald Johnston, believes that young 
China should now seek * a synthesis, a harmony of East 
and West, of new and old, of material and spiritual, without 
yielding any part of their people's true soul.” It is a fine 
ideal for three hundred million Chinese, but, as he says, 
* political responsibility for the people requires leaders 
and ability to recognize the worthy ones, and it is here that 
China has failed so signally.” 

Completely at the other end of the scale of histories is 
The Pageant of Chinese History. Here are the facts of 
China presented for the consumption of apple-checked 
children. Miss Seeger hopes also to appeal to “ grown-ups.” 
Thus her manner is halfway between that of Sir James 
Barrie and Mr. Walt Disney. No one is a “ bad man” 
without being “a cruel wicked ogre.” Modern’ children 
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may still like this kind of thing, but it is manifestly 
impossible to present a reasonable view of China in this 
Way. 


Red China gives us an enthusiast’s view of the reorganiza- 
tion of rural economy effected in the Communist districts 
of China, A dispassionate survey of this most vital aspect 
of the Chinese political scene is significantly always omitted 
by Western writers. Mao Tse-Tung, the President of the 
Soviet provinces, declares that he is refused even necessary 
social service supplies from without ;. evidently he has 
replied by forbidding any impartial observer to enter the 
territory he controls. Despite assertions to the contrary 
in the Kuomintang Press, it is apparent that Communist 
idealogy is spreading, and it is certainly true that the Chinese 
Red Army have repulsed no fewer than six attacks by the 
entire strength of the Nationalist Armies. Under the nose 
of all Western observers, but as yet unnoticed by them, it 
may well be that in Kiangsi new forces are growing which 
will eventually shape the destiny of China, and finally the 
whole of Asia. In any case, as Commander Sutton rightly 
points out, there can be no decision on the future of China 
until the relation of the Kuomintang to the Chinese Com- 
munist Party is clearly and rigidly defined. 


Bosworth GOLDMAN. 


A Forgotten Empire Builder 


Sir George Goldie. 
Wellesley and Stephen Gwynn. 


Founder of Nigeria. By Dorothy 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 


Tue object of this book is ** to save from oblivion the memory 
of the Founder of Nigeria.” When Lady Gerald Wellesley 
went to the British Museum Library she found ten full-length 
biographies of one of the men who in the ’eighties founded 
a Chartered Company and won a province for the Empire, 
Cecil Rhodes, and not a single volume upon this other. Why 
is this? His destruction of all his papers ? The secrecy to 
which all Company employees were sworn ? 
interest in black West Africa, for all its wealth ? Or, as the 
writer suggests, deliberate self-effacement ? But was Goldie, 
even by the evidence in this book, really a self-effacing man ? 
The reader must judge for himself. 


Sir George Goldie is here presented in two very different 
forms. The second part is the story told by a poetess of her 
friendship as a child with this vital and dominating man, a 
charming and intimate picture at least as revealing of herself 
as of her friend. Most of this—for it contains some historical 
judgements—the reviewer can only accept with appreciative 
sympathy, and the following comments apply chiefly to the 
historical introduction by Mr. Gwynn. 


He rightly reminds us of the great achievement of this 
remarkable man: that at a time when England was uncertain 
or uninterested and Germany and France were feverishly at 
work upon the blank map of Central Africa, he by his faith 
and courage kept the English flag flying upon that great river 
which, with its tributary Benue, trisects Nigeria. He showed 
his ability equally in the counting-house, as the mainspring 
of the only Chartered Company that consistently paid divi- 
dends ; in the field when it came to fighting native poten- 
tates ; in diplomacy at the Congress of Berlin. This is surely 
enough: but does not the spirit of vindication which very 
naturally inspires thé book run on to claim too much ? What 
Goldie gained for England was the control of the lower Niger, 
and this, though the main artery of today’s Protectorate, is 
yet something less than Nigeria. There are three important 
points the writer would not learn from this book. Long 
before Goldie ever came to Nigeria the Government had 
annexed Lagos outright, and had already begun an encroach- 
ment upon that Yoruba hinterland which forms today one of 
the most important and advanced parts of Nigeria. Secondly, 
years before the formation of the Company, the Government 
by its naval and consular activities had paved the way for 
the Protectorate over the Nigerian Coast from Lagos to the 
Cameroons border which received international sanction in 
1885. And, thirdly, Goldie did not gain more than a fraction 
of Northern Nigeria for the Empire. He gained access to it 
and staked out a claim as against other Powers—itself a great 
achievement. But it was for the Government, galvanized by 
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Chamberlain (who, according to Mr. Garvin’s latest volume, 
found it impossible to work with Goldie) and acting through 
Colonel Lugard (as he then was) to ward off French encroach- 
ment on the West and then to occupy or, indeed, to conquer; 
the great Hausa states and Bornu. Again Goldie, towards 
the end of his stewardship, proclaimed the abolition of 
slavery, and, in a passage that deserves to be better known, 
brilliantly enunciated the principle of indirect rule, but in 
both cases the test of the principle lies in its laborious execu- 
tion, and this was all to do when his successors should be 
able to extend British jurisdiction away from the banks of 
the Niger. 


Goldie was no more a plaster saint in his public than in his 
private life revealed here in such human colours by his 
friend, but his claim to greatness can stand analysis, and it 
can stand being put against a broader background than comes 
within the scope of this book. Its writers have done great 
service by convicting us of ungrateful neglect, and their slim 
volume represents a demand for a stouter companion. 


Marcery Pernam. 


Schools of Humour 


How to Run a Bassoon Factory or Business Explained. 
By Mark Spade. (Hamish Hamilton. 3s. 6d.) 

Ye Goode Olde Dayes. By Ierne Plunkett and R. J. Mitchell. 
Illustrated by George Morrow. (Methuen. 5s.) 

Let’s Be Absurd. By James Riddell. (Hutchinson. 5s.) 


I FoRGET who was responsible for the statement that * an 
imitation of an imitation rarely succeeds,” but it is an 
undeniable truth, Imitation may be the sincerest form of 
flattery, but flattery at two removes usually loses some of its 
sincerity and most of its point. The authors of 1066 and All 
That created a new school of humour, and their followers are 
legion. Mr. Mark Spade clearly belongs to this school, but 
How to Run a Bassoon Factory emerges brightly from the mass 
of mediocre nonsense attributable to the same source of 
inspiration. It is frequently funny, occasionally witty, and 
seldom dull. Mr. Spade makes several sly comments on the 
muddled economics of the moment, as for instance when he 
observes of mechanization, ‘‘ The more machines you can 
use the fewer people you need employ, the less will be your 
labour costs, and the more profits you will make. And having 
made a nice lot of profit you will be able to pay most of it in 
Income Tax for the benefit of people who cannot get work.” 
Ilike, too, the choice of Shakespearean quotations for chapter- 
headings, notably that of the chapter For Managing Directors 
Only—*‘* God be wi’ you ;_ take mine office.” 


I am inclined to be suspicious of books called Ye Goode 
Olde anything, and my suspicions are usually justified by 
some abominable archness or other about wassailing and 
mediaeval junketings. In Ye Goode Olde Dayes, much to my 
relief, I found no cause for misgivings. The book consists 
of extracts from various genuine sources, selected to illustrate 
the theory that there is very little that is new under the sun, 
and the result is cxtremely entertaining. The first extract 
which gave me unbounded pleasure is from the Diary of a 
Dr. John Dee, written in 1591. 

“ June. Arthur wounded on his hed by his own wanton throwing 
of a brik-bat upright, and not well avoyding of it agayn. ... 
The half brik weighed 2} Ib.” 

There is scarcely a page of this book which does not contain 
some gem. Take, for instance, one Trevisa, who flourished in 
the late fourteenth century, writing on cats. 

“The catte ... 


pliant and merry . . 
full, when one profireth to fight with another .. . 


is a full lecherous beaste in youth, swyfte, 
. And he maketh a ruthefull noyse and gast- 


” 


I should like to read more of the work of this author. 
Then there is W. Harrison, who, in a Description of Britain 
in 1577, observes indignantly, 

““T have known by my own experience ... that when hue 
and cry have been made even to the faces of some constables, they 
have said ‘ God restore your loss! I have other business at this 


time.’ ” 


This extract is appropriately headed ‘“ Ask a Policeman.” 
For the modern tripper, too, there is the Awful Example ip 


von Uffenbach, a Teutonic tourist of the seventeenth century, 
who wrote in his Travels in England, 


“ Saturday morning . . . to St. Paul’s. At the top of the Towor 
found countless names written in chalk, or scratched with a stone: 
ordered our servant to write ours also.” 


Bridge players will appreciate a hint contained in the 
Compleat Gamester (1674), ‘“‘ He that can by craft overlook 
his adversary’s game hath a great advantage.” The extracts 
cover a large number of subjects and many periods, but the 
gem of the collection is undoubtedly the epitaph in Pewscy 
churchyard on Lady O’Looney, who was 


“ Bland, Passionate, and Deeply Religious; Also, she painted 
in Water Colours, and sent several Pictures to the Exhibition. She 
was first cousin to Lady Jones; and of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 


Mylonly complaint about this delightful book is that there 
is not enough of it. 

Mr. Riddell describes Let's Be Absurd as “ A Book fot 
Children aged Eight to Eighty.” He is evidently one of those 
persons with strong views about the desirability of keeping 
up a high standard of childishness to bridge the gap between 
puerility and senility. He refers sadly to people who become 
** blasé about little things and silly things . . . andthen.. , 
they're not quite so nice as they were, somehow.” To avoid 
this reproach it is evidently necessary to maintain a lively 
interest in pictures of animals wearing bowler hats, ana in 
whimsicalities about swallows going to Africa by Imperial 
Birdways. Those who can manage this without effort will 
enjoy Mr. Riddell’s little book. The people who, alas! are 
“not quite so nice as they were, somehow *—people who 
have had the bad taste to outlive the puerile period before the 
senile stage is in sight, and have ceased, in the author's 
picturesque phrase, to be ‘* wee enough to enjoy silly things ” 
—may find it all a trifle disheartening. 


BARBARA WorsLEY-Goucn. 
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By WILLIAM PLOMER 


The Eternal Smile. 
W. Harding and Erik Mesterton. 


By Par Lagerkvist. Translated by Denys 
(Cambridge: Gordon 
Fraser and Heffer. 5s.) 


Seven Poor Men of Sydney. By Christina Stead. (Peter Davies. 


7s. 6d.) 
Heaven’s My Destination. By Thornton Wilder. (Longmans, 
Green. 7s. 6d.) 


Par LaGerkvist is a distinguished Swedish writer in his 
early forties, and The Eternal Smile is the first of his books 
to appear in English : it may be said at once that the English 
in which it appears is excellent. Ignorant as we are of con- 
temporary Scandinavian literature, we can easily perceive 
that this author must be considered apart from the con- 
ventional realists and producers of latter-day sagas. With 
regard to this particular book, it is very remarkable that it 
should first have been published in 1920, for it seems to over- 
leap the post-War depression and to communicate a freshness 
and hopefulness that is with us only just beginning to be 
discernible: this may be partly explainable by the fact 
that its author belongs to a neutral country where the strain 
of the War was less felt. It is an allegory of rare quality, 
individual if not absolutely original in method, and a little 
reminiscent of the Dreams of Olive Schreiner, a book widely 
read some thirty years ago. It is inspired by a similar love 
of life and by what can only be called natural piety. Lager- 
kvist shows himself a humane writer in the fullest sense of the 
word: his prose has the simplicity of perfect confidence 
and good taste, and the poetic truth inherent in that sim- 
plicity. The characters differ from those of ordinary fiction 
in one or two important particulars—first of all, they are, with 
one or two exceptions, nameless; secondly, they are dead. 
They are the dead, recalling their earlier existence. . Souls 
now homeless, they look back on the goodness and badness, 
happiness or unhappiness, pride or humility, love or hate, 
frustrations or fulfilments of their earthly lives. They tell 
each other tales. Some cherish an old grudge or sorrow, 
a memory or an illusion. Of two children we learn that 
‘the darkness around them shone with things they had 
brought with them.” A man says, “I am thankful for a 
morning long ago.’ All combine to ask God to explain the 
meaning of existence. ‘*‘ What have you meant by us?” 
they ask. ‘‘ I have done the best I could,” He replies. 

To such a book as this, which exhales a wisdom that would 
allow the merits and yet transcends the limits of this or that 
political or religious dogma, anyone may turn in the expecta- 
tion of finding some comfort in being reminded that ‘ only 
within narrow limits can man experience what is greatest,” 
that “ there is no nothing,” and that “ it is mankind’s duty 
to be happy”; comfort also in accepting the thought that 

** Life has no love for you tree, life has no love for you man, for 

you flower, for you waving grass, except when it means just you. 
When it no longer means you, it loves you no more but blots you 
out.” 
In the phrase “ I acknowledge you, dear life, as the one thing 
conceivable among all that is inconceivable ”’ (a phrase that 
epitomizes the whole book) one may detect the voice of a 
new paganism. It is not that there is any startling novelty 
in the suggestion that we should cultivate our gardens while 
fortifying ourselves with a slightly mystical submission to 
our fate. The newness of Lagerkvist’s paganism—if such a 
crude label can be given to the point of view, the ‘* message ” 
of such a subtle intelligence—lies in its individual source. 
Wise, temperate, cheerful, civilized, European, it is soothing 
and heartening in a time of nerves, scepticism, change and 
fear, like the cool note of a bell heard above a street full of 
traffic. May this book be so well received as to encourage 
the publishers and translators to make more of Pir Lager- 
kvist’s writings available in English. 

Seven Poor Men of Sydney also goes further and deeper 
than ordinary fiction, for Miss Christina Stead has more 
talent, more passion, and more imagination than nine 
novelists out of ten. An uneven and highly rhetorical work, 
it suggests at times that Miss Stead is inclined to overstrain 
her resources, as well as those of her characters, whom she 
endows too freely with her own restless eye and roving 
curiosity, her own mental and verbal exuberance, so that 





one feels at times that they must have been brought up on Sir 
Thomas Browne and Nietzsche and Herman Melville. And 
yet when they are most her mouthpiece they are most com. 
pelling. Of Michael Baguenault, foremost of the seven poor 
men, we are told that 

“‘when he saw a person going downstairs and compared the last 
appearance of that one’s head with the empty space when he-wag 
no longer there, the change seemed to him infinitely great, even 
impossible, a freak that could not take place in the natural world 
in which he breathed.” 

This visionary power, this inability to take the obvious for 
granted, helps to lend emphasis and vividness to Miss Stead’s 
own view of life. It is a view by no means lacking in variety, 
as readers of The Salzburg Tales will remember. The new 
book seems to catch the very atmosphere of a populous anti- 
podean city, with descriptions of scenery, evocations of 
family life, excursions into crooked commercial byways, and 
in particular cruises in the local intellectual backwaters, with 
their confused currents of communism and Catholicism. So 
long as we are directly concerned with the destinies of 
Michael and his sister Catherine all is well, but there are long 
and frequent passages less tense with poetic certainty, and 
one is reminded of a saying of Melville’s that ‘** truth uncom- 
promisingly told will always have its ragged edges.”’ Michael 
himself might be called a congenital suicide, and the War did 
nothing to ease him : he found ‘“‘ no meaning in ordinary life,” 
had “ a hunger and lust for death at root,’ and declared, “I 
am lost because part of me is sundered from me for ever.” 
He is presented definitely as an Australian, with roots in old 
Europe : 

* And after all this notable pioneer tale of starvation, sorrow, 
escapades, mutiny, death, labour in common, broad wheatlands, 
fat sheep, broad cattle-barons, raw male youth and his wedding to 
the land, in the over-populated metropolis the sad-eyed youth sits 
glumly in a harebrained band, and speculates upon the suicide of 
the youth, the despair of the heirs of the yellow, heavy-headed 
acres. What a history is that ; what an enigma is that!” 

In part at least it is the history of a conflict between order 
and disorder, of the frustration of an insatiable appetite for 
an impossible happiness, of tumultuous energy finding no 
true outlet and driving the spirit into a Rimbaudesque world 
where 

“hermit-crabs and octopuses issue out of bony wrecks, ribands 
of flame out of the shrunken mouths of sunburnt castaways rolling 
on beaches in a spasm of thirst, and barnacles close the seams of 
coffers holding fortunes.”’ 

Not an easy world, but not a negligible one ; and Miss Stead 
is not an easy writer, but a powerful one. 

There were episodes in the career of Michael Baguenault 
that would not have been out of place in that of George 
Brush, the hero of Heaven’s My Destination, as, for instance, 
when Michael goes about looking for a stranger to whom he 
can give away some money. It is not, however, by plunging 
us into storm and stress, but with the methods of quiet comedy 
that Mr. Thornton Wilder pursues truth. He has invented 
a serious young man with a healthy body and a fine singing 
voice, a successful travelling salesman of school books, who 
is a bundle of good intentions and unworldliness, and who 
might be regarded as a saint, a fool, an absurd prig, a pattern 
of logic, or a mixture of all four, and has led him into a series 
of situations that make him appear ridiculous by all ordinary 
standards of behaviour, but worthy of respect for his sincerity, 
which finds expression in such an outburst as this: 

“You can get away and stay away. If I ever become like you 
fellows I’d expect to be dead a long time. I may be cuckoo, perhaps 
Iam; but I'd rather be crazy all alone than be sensible like you 


fellows are sensible. I’m glad I’m nuts. . . . Everybody’s crazy 
except me ; that’s what’s the matter. The whole world’s nuts.” 


As we are so fond nowadays of pointing out to each other the 
nuttiness and cuckooism of the world in general, it should be 
difficult not to sympathize with such a hero. At the same 
time, he serves as a warning of the danger of trying to be right 
by oneself, of thanking God that one is not as other men are, 
a tendency that led him not only into spiritual pride, but now 
and again into gaol. Ieaven’s My Destination is an un- 
commonly skilful and good-humoured entertainment, and 
thought and experience have gone to the making of it, 
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‘The BIBLE SOCIETY MAGAZINES will 


keep you fully informed of its work and 
progress. Why not subscribe to them for 
next year > 


THE BIBLE IN THE WORLD 


is the monthly record of the Society. 


Price One Penny 


FOR EVERY LAND 
is the Children’s Monthly Magazine. 
Price One Halfpenny. 


These papers, both of which are profusely 
illustrated, can be obtained from the 
Secretary of your local Bible Society 
Auxiliary, or through your newsagent. If 
| ordered direct from the Bible House, 
| London, there is an extra charge of 6d. per 
annum for postage of each magazine. 


ORDER THE JANUARY NUMBERS NOW 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





























ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





Presiprnt—Tue Most Hon. THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: Dantet F. Rampavut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. rivate rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or 1n one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an_ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research, 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. ccupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 











At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 


Diary of an 
Eastward Journey 


» PATRICK 
BALFOUK 


Author of “Society Racket” (5th Imp.). 


EVELYN WAUGH (Spectator) 
—* Mr. Balfour is refreshingly 
free from conceit or conceits 
. . « describes with excellent 
wit . . . many enchanting 
observations ” 
JAMES AGATE (Daily Express )—“ Extremely well 
written and intensely amusing ” 
HOWARD SPRING (Evening Standard)—*“ Mr. 
Balfour took with him a quick wit, a lively observa- 
tion, and an excellent camera. The result is this 
readable book ” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH—“A welcome addition to the 
literature of travel . . . the chapters on Persia, 
Afghanistan and Nepal are particularly good ” 
Illustrated with 80 Magnificent Photos 18/- 


JOHN LONG Ltd., 34 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 


BURBERRYS 
SALE — 


PROCEEDING 
THE BURBERRY 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Many colours, including dark and medium 


grey, with proofed check lining, 

i \ in sizes 36” to 44” chest, lengths 75/ 

] >) from 44” to 52”. SALE PRICE = 

: LADIES’ OVERCOATS 
Cheviots, Homespuns and 

Saxonies in variety. 

Single- and Double-Breas- 4 

ted, belted. SALE PRICE gns. 
MEN’S OVERCOATS 


Weatheralls, Robustors and Urbitors. 


Selection includes Homespuns, fancy 
Cheviots and Herringbone Tweeds. 


Usual price 7 and 8 gns. 4 7 6 
° SALE PRICE £ ad jae 


Tweed Chesterfields. Double- and 


Single-Breasted. Usual 
price 8 to 10 gns. £6-6-0 
SALE PRICE 

























THE BURBERRY 


’ ’ 
WOMEN’S MEN’S SUITS (Cheviot Tweed) 
COSTUMES Cheviot and Scotch wool materials. Town or 
Country. Usual price 8 gns. 

TWEEDS, SAXONIES, - 87 6 
nance G Pinhead, W ae reo dark 
, . rey Pinhead, Worst ounge Suits, dar 
svat = ee —— and medium grey. Both Single- and Double- 

reasted, DES = SSCHASS Breasted in stock. Usual price 10 gns. 


(belted). The 
above 3 styles, 
SALE PRICE 


Single-Breasted. 


1 SALE PRICE £ é 
6} gns. Double-Breasted 10/6 extra. 6- | -6 


WRITE FOR FULL SALE LIST No. SL55 
HOURS — 9 till 7 * Saturdays 9 till ! 


BUR 8 ER RYS ie HAYMARKET, 


LONDON, S.W.| 
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Motoring 


A Spectator reader, commenting on the article I wrote a 
month ago about the pleasures of designing one’s own 
common-sense car, remarks that, if the designer is 
influenced by modern exterior tendencies, he should begin 
his work by ruthlessly blacklisting most of the features 
that are supposed to be selling points in the 1935 models, 
and by insisting upon “the artistic simplicity that 
distinguished the best cars a quarter of a century ago.” 
I do not agree with him on every point, but I believe that 
most people who like driving understand and sympathize 
with his attitude. There is too much of the modern car 
that is useless and, within reasonable price-limits, not 
cnough of what every sensible car should have in its 
make-up. Whatever your plausible salesman may say 
about this or that indispensable gadget, whether in 
coachwork or driving gear, the fact remains that a motor- 
var is still a piece of machinery and, like every other, is 
best when it is simplest. The aim of every mechanical 
designer is the reduction of parts, and although there 
are a depressing number, both moving and stationary, in 
eer 3 every normal car, hope still flames in the 
rveart of every engineer that one day they will grow 
beautifully less and leave the way clear for progress. 

Here are some practical questions that my correspon- 
dent’s letter suggests. Why does nearly every modern car 
of moderate price have a built-in stoneguard for its 
radiator ? It reduces the effective cooling surface by as 
much as 50 per cent. in certain notorious cases, and by 
quite 25 per cent. in the majority. This means that a 
larger radiator is used than would otherwise be necessary, 
and that means more weight and more expense. What, 
exactly, is the object of the thing? It is a useful, even 
an indispensable fitting in a road-racing car, to protect 
a vital part from flying stones thrown up by the wheels 
of the car in front. How long is it since the radiator of 
a touring car, particularly on our own roads, has been 
hit by a stone? For that matter, how many radiators 
were hit by stones in the days when these were lying 
about loose on the roads? As a protection against other 
forms of impact they are useless as well as superfluous. 
Why are front bumpers fitted.if not to safeguard the 
fragile radiator as well as the wings? Is a stoneguard 
supposed to be inherently more beautiful than a_ plain 
radiator ? If so it is, as my reader suggests, just a piece 
of tin tied on for effect. The price that is paid for a 
sham front is dead weight. 

Why do so many makers design a beautifully shaped 
rear panel for their saloons, incorporating a locker which 
is completely oecupied by the spare wheel? That is a 
little trick for the eye which many innocent buyers have 
cursed in the past year or two. It is of the highest 
importance that there should be proper accommodation 
for luggage in small and moderate-sized cars; it does 
not matter in the least where the spare wheel is put 
provided it does not get in the way and that it is easily 
accessible. To build a locker for it as if it were something 
indecent is an instinct comparable with that which 
produced the stoneguard. It is on a par with the 
fashion, still mercifully ‘ new,” of hiding the driving 
wheels with more pieces of tin and calling the result 
advanced streamlining. And why, in the name of all 
that’s mechanical is the starting-handle regarded as 
something to be ashamed of ? We are supposed to be 
able to start our engines on our batteries every time and, 
to be fair, if they are properly looked after, we generally 
do it for a year or two, but I cannot see that this is any 
reason for that worst of all modern innovations, the 
detached starting handle. It is used every time the 
valves are ground in and, if we aré wise, every time 
before the engine is started on a frosty morning; Its 
proper place is where it works, not hidden under the mat 
or buried at the bottom of a tool-locker or somewhere 
thoroughly inconvenient. When it is wanted, which, at 
this time of year, should be every time the car is started 
from cold, it has to be dug out and with difficulty put 
into position through or past more tin such as aprons 
intended, I suppose, to keep the bottom of the sump warm, 
or perhaps the front axle or the sides of the dumb-irons. 
It is not always pleasant or even possible to turn a modern 


Common-sense Design 


engine over with its detached handle. I cannot remember 
seeing more than half a dozen cars in as many years on 
which you could swing the engine. You can peck at it, 
sometimes. 

These aberrations from the hard way of common sense 
are to be found in most of the newest cars and my ideal 
car will be guiltless of them. On the other hand it will 
have several modern innovations of which, presumably, 
my correspondent does not approve. All shackles 
will be of the oil-less type. A fair number of cars of all 
prices are so fitted and I can never understand why this 
excellent system is not universal. Are dry shackles 
so costly? I would have detachable steel cylinder 
liners, as in the Sunbeams, and hope to escape most of 
the troubles of cylinder wear, including the worst of all, 
the eventually inevitable re-bore. My ideal gear-box 
would certainly have its third speed synchromeshed 
(another modern feature with which our friend will have 
nothing to do, preferring a “ straight’? box, “ calling 
for a little intelligence’) but not its second. If the 
latter proved to be noisy, as is sometimes the case with 
the plain gears in a synchromeshed box, I would try the 
effect of wrapping the box with strips of rubber. 

I would copy the new Triumph Twelve and have what 
I have waited many years to see, an adjustable steering 
column. You can, in a few seconds and with a penny, 
lengthen the Triumph’s by about four inches and, with, 
not much trouble, alter the angle. This is an improve- 
ment one could hardly expect to find in cheap machines 
but its cost cannot be so high that the great majority of 
cars costing less than £250 could not be fitted with it. 
All those corners of the car that are now dark would be 
properly illuminated, such as the interior of the bonnet 
and the rear side of the dash. Mercédés and one or two 
others (I think the Invicta, and one of the earlier 6-cylin- 
der Lagondas) had bonnet-lighting, and I remember the 
relief it was in a dark garage or at night not having to 
make shift with the single beam of an electric torch. That 
is not an expensive gadget. Nor should be the provision 
of means whereby the back, or, rather, the front of the 
instrument-board can be properly inspected. I think 
Rovers were the first to have a hinged facia, one of 
those luxuries which are really necessities, as anybody 
will agree who has had the job of tracing a loose terminal 


amid the jungle of leads that grows in the darkness . 


behind the switchboard. Apart from throwing essential 
light on terminals a hinged facia or good-sized “ sky- 
lights,’ let into the scuttle above, would make the work 
of keeping the speed-indicator, and revolution-counter 
‘ables properly greased easy. 

In my ideal car you would be able to take up wear 
in both sets of brakes while the car was in motion. There 
would be a large hand placed conveniently on the. floor 
to control the foot-brake, and the side-brake would be 
adjustable by means of a “ star” at the end of the lever, 
Incidentally it occurs to me that here is a means of check- 
ing the car-thief. Has the notion of locking the brakcs 
in this way been tried yet? It could not, of course, be 
used in car-parks or garages, but it might be a handy 
way of preventing the car from being stolen when standing 
in a street or other free place. ‘fhe side-brake lever 
would be long and sturdy, with a good deal more travel 
than that found in the average modern car. It would 
be a brake for general use and not merely for parking. 
Every driver whose experience goes back to the days 
before the general adoption of central gear-control will 
remember how very useful that long brake-lever was 
and how quickly he learnt to use it, except in emergencies, 
as least as often as the foot-brake. With a dodge for 
releasing the ratchet so that it flies back to the “off” 
position it gives you an extra degree of confidence in 
difficult country. I have no use at all for the average 
modern side-brake, or for its toy-like lever or, generally 
speaking, for its position. Your side-brake should be as 
handy as your foot-brake. 

These are some of the ‘* Whys and Why Nots ? ” of the 
new cars’ mechanism. Another time I will try to deal 
with the far more controversial question of coachwork. 

Joun PRIOLEAU. 
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H.R.H. The Prince of Wales recently said:— 

“] do commend this Institution to the Public for their continued 
assistance, and I would remind them that it is supported by 
voluntary contributions.” 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


sé 
ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
have recently admitted the 30,000th Child 


THIS IS A SPLENDID RECORD OF GOOD WORK 


Every child who enters the Society's Homes or the Training Ship 
“Arethusa"’ is fed, clothed, and educated, and trained so that 
he or she becomes not only a useful but good man or woman. 


FUNDS ARE MOST URGENTLY 
NEEDED NOW 


(Annual Expenditure £65,000) 
1,100 children are always being maintained 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 
President : H.R.H.. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 














SHIPWRECKED 
MARINERS’ SOCIETY 


Patron: H.M. THE KING, 


Wrecked in Sight of Land 


Many a ship is lost around our coasts 
in calm seas as well as in storms. 
The 1,000 honorary agents of the 
Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society are 


always watching 
ready to give relief to survivors, and to 
dependent relatives of those lost at sea. 
We as a nation are in debt to our seamen. 
Will you, recognising that debt, financially 
help the work of the Society ? 
President: 
Admiral of the Fleet, we" _ Keyes, Bart., 


Bankers: Witiiams DEacon’s Bank, Ltp. 
Secretary: F. E. Tuorn, Esq. 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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hi 
HN In Violins, it’s a 
STRADIVARIUS. 
In Linings, it’s a 
“COURTINE” LINING 
—the best of its kind. 
EYOND all question, a ‘“‘ COURTINE ” 


Lining will keep its gloss and colour, 
will endure even the hardest everyday 














Ga) usage, will keep the garment shapely 
ok and comfortable —all because of the 
7, COURTAULD GUARANTEE of satis- 
=_S faction. For all suits and overcoats 

oe ask your Tailor to use. . gine 

$6 99 


The name is on the selvedye. 


GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write direct to the Man facturers : 
COURTAULDS, Lid., 16, St. Martin’s-Le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 








107 YEARS AGO The Destitute Sailors’ Fund (of which 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT is President) was founded. 
Over 160,000 stranded Merchant Seamen have been 
assisted. At our Lord Charles Beresford’s Seamen’s 
Rest such men receive food, clothing and general assist- 
ance. A considerable increase in voluntary contributions 


is necessary for the maintenance of this work. Will you 
come to our aid? Subscriptions and donations may be 
addressed to the Chaiman: Admiral H. L. P. Heard, C.B., 
D.S.O., or to the Hon. Treasurer: J. F. W. Deacon, Esq., 
D.L., J.P., DESTITUTE SAILORS’ FUND, The Sailors’ 
Home, Dock Street, London Docks, London, E. 1. 























IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron--HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BT., G.C.V.O.. K.C.B. 
llou. Treasurer-—-SIR HOLBURT WARING, C.B.E., P.R.C.S. 
Director—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 

Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for cancer research, the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund is working unceasingly in the cause of suffering 
humanity. The whole resources are devoted to the systematic 
investigation of the cancer problem. The administrative cost of 
the Fund (Office Salaries, Advertising, Printing, Legal Expenses, 
etc.) amounts to only 10% of the total annual expenditure. 
While the Honorary Treasurer desires to thank all those who 
have hitherto supported this Fund, the income from investments 
and the Endowment Fund is still insufficient to meet the annual 

expenditure, 

Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1, or paid direct to the | 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, | Stratford 


























Place, London, W.!, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 





THEY DOUBLE THE JOY 
of SMOKING 


When your throat becomes dry 
and parched through constant 
smoking, refresh it with an 
Allenbury’s Pastille. There is 
no simpler or pleasanter way 
of avoiding throat-irritation or 
of ensuring the fullest possible 
enjoyment from your cigarettes 
or pipe, however much you 
smoke. Try a tin to-day. 


From all chemists lle ) 
in 202. & 402. tins 


8d. & 1/34. yd PASTILLES 


TRAVEL ieee 
/ REG? R U G S € a 


All Wool. Made in Scotland 
FOR LAND, OCEAN & AIR TRAVEL 


This handsome Rug may be had in the following 
Highland Clan Tartans: Argyll, Black Watch, 
Buchanan, Cameren, Campbell, Douglas, Forbes, 
Gordon, Glengarry, Hunting Fraser, Hunting 
Robertson, Hunting-Stewart, Macdonald, Mac- 
gregor, MacKenzie, Murray, Red Fraser, Red 
Robertson, Royal Stewart; also in 20 Check 
Designs, with Navy or Fawn Grounds. Size of 
Rug 70” x 554%”, fringed ends. 
HEAVIER RUGS in all the principal Clans 
from 21/= to 42/-. my 


Send for coloured illustrated list, post free. 


COPLAND & LYE LTD., M.O.D. 16, 
Caledonian House, Glasgow. Estab. 1873. 
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Finance 


Coming Events Cast 


One of the events of the past week has been the publi- 
cation of statements by Mr. Lloyd George to certain 
sections of the Press, in the course of which that statesman 
has intimated his intention of issuing ere long some 
kind of manifesto or general plan of national recon- 
struction, with the object, apparently, of accelerating 
the country’s return to prosperity; and in the organ 
of the Socialist Party it was stated that State control 
of the Bank of England would be the keynote of the 
programme. That paper quotes Mr. Lloyd George as 
saying : 

‘** National control of the Bank of England as ths key to economic 
recovery and reconstruction is a foremost point in my programme. 
The Bank of England must become a real State Bank instead of 
a close corporation. Do not believe that Mr. Montagu Norman 
talks for the whole of finance. It is a gross error.” 





Now I am not concerned in this article with attempting 
to ‘forecast the possible programme of Mr. Lloyd 
George, or still less to challenge his possible policies. 
I have drawn attention to the matter simply because 
it serves as a reminder that before very long we 
may once more be facing the prospects of a General 
Election and we shall probably see subjects vitally 
affecting the welfare of the community, such as banking, 
finance and trade policies, made the sport of electioneering 
politicians. 

In last week’s Spectator Mr. A. W. Wright, who has 
so ably deputized for me during a short absence from 
the City, dealt with some of the reasons for the long- 
continued rise in public securities, and readers of these 
pages will remember that previously I had also dealt 
with the same subject and given certain reasons for 
anticipating a continuance of the upward movement 
in British Government and kindred securities. At the 
present moment there are no signs of any change in 
monetary or other conditions likely to occasion any 
material set-back in high-class investment stocks, and 
it looks as if those who are anxiously awaiting an oppor- 
tunity for acquiring trustee securities on more favourable 
terms might yet have to wait for a considerable period. 
, A Potnt to REMEMBER. 

Nevertheless, when considering the causes responsible 
for the long-sustained advance in British Government 
and other high-class stocks, it may be well to remember 
the part which has been played by the policy of 
the present National Government and, therefore, the 
possibility of any reaction which might take place 
were there to be any scrious expectation of a Gencral 
Election leading to a change in the Administra- 
tion, or even to the return of a National Government 
with an insufliciently large majority to enable it to 
varry through those measures which may be necessary 
until we return to more normal conditions. For there 
can be no doubt that if an election were taking place 
in the near future and such questions as the nationalizing 
of banking were pressed forward, we should see a most 
violent reaction in most of the stocks which have risen 
so greatly during recent years. I am not arguing for 
the moment whether the fall would be justified or whether 
it would not, but as to the likelihood of its occurrence 
under the conditions I have described there is no doubt 
whatever. 

VIEWS IN THE City. 

Whatever may be the nature of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
lans when they are fully revealed—and everyone will 
e prepared seriously to consider any schemes which 
may accelerate a general revival in trade—it is quite 
clear that the leader of the Opposition, Mr. Lansbury, 
is, to quote his own words, ready to “* welcome support 
from every quarter in any efforts to overthrow the 
present Government and establish a Socialistic Govern- 
ment in its place.” It is just here, however, that the 
City is a little curious to learn what are the reasons 
for desiring the overthrow of the National Governmen‘,. 
With some of the policies of the Government there 
will doubtless be disagreement in some quarters, but 
in the City, at all events, it is generally recognized 


——=—= 


that the greatest service rendered by the National 
Government has been that of restoring the national 
confidence which had been shaken to its foundations 
in the autumn of 1931. The return by a large majority 
of a Government pledged to greater economy and the 
securing of a balanced Budget restored confidence at 
home and inspired confidence abroad, which even our 
enforced departure from the gold standard was unable 
to destroy. Largely by reason of this return of con. 
fidence,’ reinforced as it was later by a_ balanced 
Budget, we have witnessed a gradual improvement 
in financial and commercial activities at home, and 
if the figures of unemployment are still appalling 
—as they are—there is a vast improvement in them 
when compared with the position three years ago, 
Moreover, during this same period, and thanks largely 
to the sounder condition of the national finances and 
the ease in money, the national credit, which had fallen 
to a low ebb in 1931, has risen enormously and, measured 
in prices of sound public securities, the wealth of the 
country has increased by some hundreds of millions 
of pounds. Home railway traflics have reflected the in- 
creased spending power of the community and _ there 
has been the same reflection in home trade in most 
parts of the country. 


Unsounp REASONING. 

Now perhaps it will be said that, however advan- 
tageous the rise in public securities may have been to 
actual holders of those stocks and shares, and however 
much conditions in the City of London may have 
improved by reason of an increase in Stock Exchange 
and other financial activities, these developments scarcely 
express an advance in the prosperity and welfare of 
the general community. I think, however, that a 
moment’s reflection will show that this is by no means 
true. 

Tue Actua Facts. 

It is largely because of the combined effect of 
the increase in general confidence in the national 
finances and the continued confidence in our banking 
and financial institutions that spending power has 
increased, to the advantage of trade and of all employed 
in industry. That the trade expansion would have 
gone much further but for the disturbed condition of 
international politics and the innumerable restrictions 
on trade occasioned by the chaotic condition of currencies 
and the innumerable tariff barriers, there can be little 
doubt, but for those conditions our own National 
Government has only a small share of responsibility. 

How THe Pusiic nas BENEFITED. 

There is, however, another sense in which the general 
community has benefited by this restoration of con- 
fidence, the improvement in trade and the rise in prices 
of public securities. Had those conditions not been 
present it would have been quite impossible to produce 
balanced Budgets, and instead of an impetus being given 
to trade by some small remission of taxation, we should 
have had an aggravation of the situation, due to a still 
further increase in taxation. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the State—or, in other words, the general public— 
benefits enormously by the rise in prices of public securities. 
Quite apart from the revenue from stamp duties arising 
out of increased financial activities, the price at which 
public securities stand materially affects the yields to 
the Exchequer from the estate and death duties, and 
while the great increase of the past three years in the 
revenues from these duties has been helped by windfalls 
of exceptionally large estates, it has been helped even 
more by the fact of the estates being valued on the 
higher prices of public securities, and especially of 
high-class investment stocks. 

Tue PouiricaL Factor. 

I have thought it right to call attention to the political 
factor in the rise in securities in the past few years 
simply because it is a factor and one which cannot be 
ignored ; and, secondly, because the events of the past 
week have served, as it were, to give a reminder of the 
probability that as the time for the General Election 
approaches we may once again see the disturbing 


(Continued on page 978.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ional — 73 ss ° ° 
sonal CARRERAS, LIMITED Boom” in Gilt-edged stocks. This 





tions i d d th 

jority {ue thirty-first annual general meeting of Carreras, Ltd., was means increase ea 

d the peld on December 19th, at Arcadia Works, London, N.W. The ° 

ce at Most Hon. the Marquess of Reading (the Chairman) said: duties. State your case 

1 Our Since the —_ annual general meeting this Company has suffered a a b 

the grievous loss of its Chairman, Sir Louis Baron. This loss ns will 

nable has been felt deeply in wide and various circles, and especially by and suggestio e 
con- @ every person engaged in or connected with the business of this 

anced Company. Let us, an assembly of shareholders in this Company, made by 


of which Sir Louis was justly proud, rise as a solemn tribute to his 





ment j memory and as an expression of our very sincere and deep sympathy 
and with Lady Baron and the other members of the family, in their 
alling at and irreparable loss. 
them The Chairman proceeded: The net profit for the year is £804,942. 
ago, This figure is arrived at after charging all expenses, including 
rgely the full amount of advertising, and making ample provision for 
| s depreciations on buildings, plant, machinery and other items. 
and The amount brought forward from last year is £1,249,596, so that 
allen there is an available balance in the Profit and Loss Account of 
sured £2,102,914 which the Directors propose to appropriate as set out 
f the in their Report, leaving £1,264,511 to be carried forward to next 
Nene year, an increase of £14,915. e e 
tons You will have noticed in the Accounts a charge of £297,905, the 
le in- total cost of terminating Coupon trading. To meet the greater e ulta e e 
there part of this abnormal and non-recurring item of expenditure you 
most will observe that your Directors have transferred £250,000 from 
the Development Fund. e 
In spite of economic troubles throughout the world our trado ssurance ociet 
in overseas markets has been well maintained. You will notice 
’ in the Balance Sheet a considerable decrease in the item “* Amounts founded 1762 
van. due by Subsidiary Companies.’ This is accounted for by an Counted 1768 
n to arrangement which your Directors were able to make during the 49) Coleman Stes: Roudse. ECS 
rever year, whereby this Company’s holding and interests in ‘‘ Carreras ? iia at 
have (India) Limited ” were converted into another form of investment | No shareholders. No Commission. 
which will not only consolidate the position of our well-known 
ange brands in that country, but will also give increased scope for expan- | Pitti F : 
rcely sion as time proceeds. 


e of I think we may claim that the Accounts before you disclose the 
it a sound position of the Company. In addition to the undivided nousioucel 
eangs balance of Profit and Loss carried forward, £1,264,000, our specific : 
i and general reserves amount to £1,083,000, making a total sum of 4 
£2,347,000 available to mect any contingency which may arise. 
You will observe from the Assets shown in the Balance Sheet that A 4 Q = 
t of our liquid resources are ample. : 
nial The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted and a ° 
final dividend of 20 per cent., making 35 per cent. on all classes G: 


king of Ordinary Shares, was approved. 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 976.) 


influence of domestic politics. It is very common in the 
United States for the effect of a Presidential Election 
(which occurs every four years) to be felt for fully a 
year in advance owing to the great issues which it is 
usually felt are involved in the result of the election. 
Doubtless much depends both in America and in this 
country upon the importance of the issues likely to be 
involved by an electoral contest. The Labour Party in 
this country, however, has left the City in no doubt as to 
the nature of the issues which are likely to be raised at the 
next Election, and it is quite evident, therefore, that when 
the time for deciding those issues arrives, the conditions 
are bound to have at least a passing effect upon every 
thing pertaining not only. to public securities but to 
general business and finance. Artnur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


QuIET MARKETs. 

Ir has been possible during the past week to deal in securities 
for the ** new ” account, that is to say for the account extend- 
ing into the New Year. Not infrequently there is a disposition 
on the part of speculative operators to acquire shares towards 
the end of the year in anticipation of the optimism which 
usually prevails amongst investors at the beginning of a 
new year. Up to the present, however, dealings of this 
nature have been upon a very meagre scale, a fact not 
altogether surprising, when it is remembered that in almost 
every department of the Stock Exchange prices have risen 
greatly during the past year, while in the second place, 
although tension with regard to possible developments in 
the Saar Basin in January is less pronounced, there is still 
sufficient anxiety to cause speculators to hesitate about 
opening speculative positions for January. In spite, however, 
of the slackness of business the general tone of markets has 
kept firm; consols and kindred stocks are still affected by 
the cheapness of money, while gold-mining shares attract 
considerable attention by reason of the high interest yields 
obtainable on the basis of recent dividend announcements. 


* * * * 
YIELDS ON MINING SiIARES. 


TI need searcely remind intending purchasers of gold shares 
that in the first place they would do well to keep to the shares 
of the leading well-proved mines, and that in addition it is 
important to remember that in those cases where the yield 
is still a very high one that inquiries should be made as to the 
estimated life of the mine. An investor purchasing, say, some 
Government stock redeemable in about ten years at par 
knows very well that if the price of the stock stands at a high 
premium he has to allow for this redemption at par when 
calculating the yield. In the case of a gold-mining proposi- 
tion it is not a case of the ordinary capital being redeemable, 
but of the life of the mine itself ending, and therefore it 
remains for the investor receiving the high dividends to make 
his own sinking fund to recompense him when the yield from 
the mine ceases entirely. If, however, careful allowance is 
made for these facts there is still a certain scope for the general 
investor in the best class of gold-mining shares, though, of 
course, there are always the usual mining risks to be remem- 
bered, and also the fact that present profits are based on an 
abnormally high price of gold. At present, however, there 
seem to be few indications of a material set-back in the price 
of the metal. 

% * * * 


AN INTERESTING CONVERSION. 

Of the many fresh issues of capital and conversion operations 
special interest attaches to the recent conversion of what has 
for so long been known as Transvaal 3 per Cents. That 
issue was guaranteed by the British Government. Allowing 
for the operation of the sinking fund the total amount out- 
standing which had to be dealt with was £11,000,000 and 
holders of the old stock have been given the right of exchange 
into a new Union of South Africa 3 per cent. Inscribed Stock 
at par, cash applications being also invited on the same basis. 
The interesting point about the operation is that although 
the new stock will carry no guarantee from the British Govern- 
ment, the issue resting entirely upon the credit of the 
Government of the Union of South Africa, there was never- 
theless quite a rush of cash applications, and it looks as if 
holders of the new stock will also convert very freely. The 
new loan is, of course, a trustee stock, as was the previous 
J'ransvaal 3 per cents. while the prosperity of the gold mining 
industry in South Africa has done much to enhance the credit 
of the Union Government. 

A. W. KK 
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The Spectator” Crossword No. 117 

By ZENO 

[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened, 
Envelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will be 
published in our next issue.] 
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ACROSS 
ue Flattery when soft. 


5. Theme for much comment, 
6 rev. Directs one-way motion, 





5. 7. It is absolutely first-rate in 
14. the teens. 

16. 8. It is what it does. 
20. : 9. The last of sixteen below. 
94. (Seasonal greetings to you 10. The first of the slump cut 
26. { from us. commercial development in 
31. two. 
35. 11. A beginner, in the midst of 
38. J #2. 

8. Where one across is always 12. 31, 

used in confusion around me. 16. The case (anag.). 
13. Welcome on all accounts. 17 rev. Put forth. 
15. Sounds like comfort, but 18. A villainous word. 


you will understand if you 19. A quartet of sibilants with 
turn it round. ; a small island helps. 

18. The first and last of 28. 20. The kind of spirit Shelley 

21. Shows off around eleven. wrote about. 

22 rev. Commonly seen’ with 25. ‘* Which way I fly is. ..; 
horn; string, and its maker. myself am...” 

23. The first had a penny, the 27. Fire and the seasons often 
last a bob, yet there was a produce it. 


quid between them ! 29. Rent sometimes produces 
28. A hearty outlet. -its variant. 

32. Dash abroad. 30. No man does this to his 
33. Our due these will be found difficulties if he can avoid it. 
in heaven. 36. A little above eighteen. 

34 rev. The better part of sound- 
identity. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 116 


36. Ten a penny is what he 
wants. 

37. Many a one will be cracked 
at Christmas. 


DOWN 
1. Course of action demanding 
rapidity. 
2. Popular with Keats. 
3. They never under-estimate ! 
4. Very soft. 


6 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of The Spectator Crossword No. 116 is Mr. 
F, H. Gresson, The Grange, Crowborough. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary ee House, Cockspur Street, 
ondon, S.W. 1, 


Paid up Capital ... eee ow ooo ovo eve £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund so eee eco eve coe eve £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £2,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Oftice for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 

PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. 

Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


(Telephone : Sevenoaks 1147-8 ; Oxted 240 : Reigate 938.) 
Fk. D. IBBETT & CO., and MOSELY, CARD & CO., 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 
CLEAN AIR AND LIGHT 


TAKE the 30 minutes’ journey from King’s Cross to 
Welwyn, and notice the difference in the air as you step 
out of the train. No matter how clean your central 
area or how modern your flat, you will still be aston- 
ished at the difference of real fresh air coming direct from 
fields and woods, and horizon light not obstructed by 
dust and smoke, Compare the deatii rates of infants 
(less than half in Welwyn) and imagine what difference 
these conditions mean to the survivors also. Modern 
houses to let from £50 to £120 p.a. and to purchase from 
£335 to £2,300.—A.B.C. Guide from 8S. P. HOWARD, 

Welwyn Garden City, Herts, 


Estate Offiee, 
EAST SUSSEX. 

teally charming Country Property on high ground near 
Burwash. Close to R.C. Church, 1} miles Main Line 
Station. Character house with large rooms of good pitch. 
Hail, 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, excellent 
water and lighting. Garage. Buildings,14 acres, Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns. Perfect order, £5,500. Freehold 
with possession.—Full particulars and photos from the 
Ayents, E. WATSON & SONS, Estate Agents, Heathtield. 























MANOR FIELDS 
PUTNEY HEATH 


FLATS adjoining 


most beautiful development in London. 
lovely scenery adjoining Putney Heath. 


Builder Owners : 





PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W.15. 





PUTNEY HEATH | 


amidst charming Woodland Gardens and probably the 


Call or Write for ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. 
JOHN LAING & SON, 


MANOR FIELDS 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY 
MODERN REFINEMENT 
Flats face 
CENTRAL HEATING. | 
CONSTANT HOT WATER. 
PASSENGER LIFTS. 
TENNIS COURTS. 
LTD. GARAGES, ETC. 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS 


£200 to £350 | 


PHONE: PUTNEY 2166 























56 BROMPTON 


WHITE MAN 


ROAD, S.W.3 

NEAR WORTH. Attractive OLD WORLD RESI- 
DENCE with oak beams and floors, approached by a 
drive. 6.7 Beds., 5 Ree., 2 bathrooms, Garage and 
Stabling, Central Heating, Co.’s Water, Cesspool 


Drainage, Full size Tennis Lawn. 


g ACRES. PRICE £3,600 FREEHOLD 


WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 


Pelephone > 


Kens. 0026-7 


& COMPANY 


HAMPSHIRE 
MAGNIFICENT 16th CENTURY RESIDENCE, 
half timbered with thatched roof, and in excellent order 
throughout. 4 Bed.,2 Ree., Bathroom, Billiards Room 
Electrie Light, Gas and Water from Co.’s Mains. Lovely 
Old Garden. 


5! ACRES. PRICE £3,500 


WHITEMAN & Co., as above. 











Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR ‘Office, 


line charged as aline. 
6 insertions ; 5° 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 


PERSONAL 


Pygmy and. BOOTS most urgently needed for 
y Women, Children, and particularly for men. Our 





poor people in East London shims suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 


Road, Stepney, E. 





“( YOMRADESHIP.’’—For introductions to people of 
y intelligence and wide interests, write enclosing 
stamp, SECRETARY, 19 Pembridge Crescent, Wea, 





NI E R poeta ITY COMPLE X ? ?—Write for Free Book 
an... and - will Britisil ANSrin TE OF 
PRACTIC AL PsYCHOLOGY, LTDp., 1 (DR) Lae ate Hill, E.C.4 


< IKE A LADY’S CARESS” is the ae of ‘i 
, BALL RAZOR. A most useful present is the 
new patent “ BALL RAZOR,” smooth and delightful, 
it rolls over the face on its large spheres when in use, 
Any Dealer will supply it, or direct from “* THE BALL 
Razor,” 6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. Price 12s. 6d, 








EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
I the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 
9 Arlington St.,8.W.1 for particulars ot that anization. 
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YHORTLY VISITING all Wales, Midlands, Isle of 
S Wight, South Coast, East Coast, in and around 
Truro, Launceston, South Molton, Exeter, Torquay, 
Taunton, Bath, Salisbury, Oxford, Guildford, Colchester, 
Welshpool, Norwich, Newmarket, York, Lanes. ,Cumber- 
land, Westmorland, &c. May [ call with Mr. Hureomb 
for a fee of 21s. to value, or gratis it to gee Postal 
enquiries answered free. —GEO, FARROW, me cr 
1Ib Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, 5. W.1. Whi. 7261 








MEDICAL 








Y ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
RW tion. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 5. Hraton, 
20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1. (Sloane 3697.) 


% for 18; 74% for Khe : 





and 10% for 52. 
, with remittance to ensure insertion, not Ll 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


i DED! CED Income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
= Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 ‘annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southan up yton Ri ow, W.C.1 atefully acknowledged. 
VITTING at home in comfort, one’s ‘thoug hts. turn to 
b the gentle poor, 
THE DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS AID 
ASSOCIATION 
appeals earnestly for LEGACIES, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS for support of 360 
gentlemen. 
Amount required every week, £250. 
Sm SELWYN FREMANTLE, C.S.1., C.1.E., Chairman. 
J. HERBERT TWAMLEY, J.P., Hon. Treasurer. 
C. M. FINN, Secretary. 
75 BROOK GRE 








DONATIONS and 
ladies and 





ie LONDON, W.6 


i 


VACANT 


APPOINTMENTS, e.., 
AND WANTED 


HAkeoeare | (LADIES) COL 





LEGE. 


The Council invite applications for the post of 
HEAD-MISTRESS, which will be vacant at the begin- 
ning of the Summer Term, 1935. Candidates must hold 
a degree or equivalent and must be members of the 
Church of England. Salary with residence £750 p.a., 
rising by annual increments of £50 to £1,000 A pplica- 
tions, accompanied by three testimonials and the names 
of three referees, should be made to the SECRETARY, 
The Schools Trust, Thames House, Millbank, London, 
S.W. 1, before December 31st, 1934. 


AND 


SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


] AVIES’S, 5 & 7 Sussex Place, W.C. Padd. 3351/2. 
Inspector of Taxes and 3rd Class Officer 
in the Ministry of Labour, 1934, 
and three other successful candidates 
EXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY 
JANUARY 9H, 1935 


COMMERCIAL, 





Ist place 
N 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 


: 21% _ for 


ater than Tuesday of each week. 


MRS. HOSTER’S 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
29 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1 
The Appointments Bureau is available to all Pup‘is, 
free of charge, throughout their Secretarial career, 
For full Prospectus apply to Mrs. Hoster, F.1.S.A., St. 


Stephen's Chambers, Telegraph Street, London, E.C. 2 


AND COLLEGES | 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 

AWNES SC HOOL, AMP "THILL. —Publie School on 
t individual lines for § girls from 10-19. Playing fic Ids, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girts are 
prepared for usual examinations and tor the University 
entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Musi 
Dom atic r £120-180 p.a. 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, provides a General 
Education for girls of all ages. Students prepared 
for all examinations. Musicianship, Art, Games. Goodt 


Science laboratories, Particulars from PRINCIPAI 
43-47 Harley Street, W. 1. 





Science. Fees, 





Gr. HELEN'S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
b Cockermouth. Extrance scholarships available 





11. PAUL’S GIRLS’ S¢ “HOOL. Large airy Rabdion 
\ House standing in seven acres Of private grounds 
within three minutes of School. Apply = Miss 
CUNNINGHAM, Bute House, Brook Green, diesen W. 6 


BOYS’ SC HOOLS AND COLLEG ES 


EIGHTON PARK S¢ HOOL, READING 

4 

SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 50-80) guineas, 
examination in March. Leighton Park is a Quaker 
Public School. Special stress is laid on physical training, 
social and international interests and Scouting. There 
| is an exceptional equipment for the right use of leisure 
time. No O.T.C.—Apply to the HEabMASTER, BE. b. 


| Castle, M.A. (Oxon). 
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qu AKER EDUCATION 





Goue SCHOOLS OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
(QUAKERS), 

The aim is to provide Boarding Schools of differing 
types, secondary and modern, co-education and other- 
wise. Fees range from £81 to £189 per annum. A 
progressive, liberal policy, in which religion plays its 


all-important part, is consistently pursued. 

Ackworth School, near Pontefract: Boys’ and Girls’ 
sides. 

Bootham School, York and Leighton Park, Reading: 
sOVS, 


The Mount School, York: Girls. 
Friends School, Great Ayton, Yorks.) 
Friends School, Saffron Walden, Essex | 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset 
Friends School, Wigton, Cumberland 
Friends School, Sibford, near Banbury : 
Modern ; 
Apply to HEADS, or to SECRETARY, 
tional Committee, Friends House, 


Co-educational, 


Co-educational. 


Central Educa- 
Euston Road, N.W. 1. 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


os eee COLLEGE. 








EGYPT, 


ELLERMAN'S CITY 
CABIN CLASS 














AND CEYLON 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 


For full particulars apply to: 
LONDON :— ER ‘ 


MISC ELLANEOUS 


] ONEGAL 








Wandwotm Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 


INDIA 


&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request. MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 
AVE you anything to wall ? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 





many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 


& HALL LINES 


insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
STEAMERS 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week Discounts :—2}°%) for 6 inser. 
tions, 5% for 13, TH% for 26 and 10% for 52. 
AVE Vo COCK ROAC HES? The n buy 
H *“BLATTIS’’ UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
Universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe; extermination guaranteed: from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—-HOWARTHS, 


473 ee Shetlield, Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, id free, 


HOTELS: AND BOARDING 


HOU SEs 


U TUMN AND WINTER RESIDENCE, 














Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. Boys 12-19 ; 104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. A HUNTLY, BISHOPSTE is NTON, 

Junior Branch 8-11 Individual Education by eight Telephone: AVENUE 9340. Nr. TELGNMOUW' 

English and Swiss graduates. Limited to 40 bovs | Established 187 8 

Modern ae" Character. Health, Sports. Head- |} Liverpocl: Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 

master, . S. BARNARD, M.A. (Cantab.). S.C., July, | Offers: special advantages of KcONOMY, COMFORT and 

1934: Four candidates, four certificates, jf Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: Cent. 922 Bis heat Winter Climate th Sere , as 
= = TURKISH AND Enretric Lignt Batis 
AUTHORS. TYPE WRITING. &e. | len chem oae:  3 
ant ms PESTA SOLER PALEY TE HIE LE LGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial boa di; 
rR ITE FOR PROF <i M: he a second income in | Bit and breakfast, 30s Particulars, SECRETA! ¥, 
spare time Send for free booklet REGENT | 96 Belgrave Road, 8.W I Victoria 3347. 

INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8 | FOR THE TABLE, &c. ulin —————— 

: — reece ree di ae I ROITWICH SPA WORCESTERSHIRE. BRINE 
| . BATHS HOTEL. —175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
| PPLES in boxes, 20 Ibs. cooking 4s., dessert 5s. 6d. | Suites 24 new rooms with cadiators. A.A. RAC, 

ae CINE M ‘Ss | ep. 100 ‘ra = 4d ° 100 over.—J. B Md, Guide from J, 'T. CULLEY, Manager. 

: Seger | CHEVALLIER, Aspall- Hall, Suffo — nce _ 

A CAD EM YY’ Cc I N E aA ei 2 - DINBE RGH. THE ALISON HOTEL, — Melville 

Oxford Street Gerrard 2981, | E INEST SCOTCH LAMB.— Sent direct from farm | fac Se sae bs. bis aioe eee 
—_——= a | to your railway station, car. | paid Quarter, | ) } itain’s Creates 
Vie TOR HUGO’S great Classic }h ialf or whole carease, Full particulars on receipt of | M ATLOCK SSMED nerdy dS Pomel pa ee 
‘LES MISERABLES ” (A) woste: nt A RANKIN, Hairshawhead, Strathaven, rooms, grounds 10 acres, Inclusive terms from 13s pec 

with Harry Bavr. —_ BDATESIN eae ae day. Illus, Prospectus free -_Two Resident Physicians. 

and ** EVERGREEN "" (A) EFRESH YOURSELVES in. English Country 

Special Children’s Programmes every Sat., 11 a.m.-12.30. | MAC KITE’ EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD z 

— Xmas Day 6-11 p.m is the angie gift for friends at home or abroad. | Ask for De “ae List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 


ar RYMAN (opp. He ampste ad Tube Stn 
4 JACK HULBERT in* 


HAM 2 


FALLING FOR YOU "'(U) 


W ANTE D TO PURCH. ASE 


JEWELS, DI \MONDS Urgently Required 
OL D| 
Bracelets 





YOLD, 


NH Highest Prices in London for OLD GOLD, 
JEWELLERY 


Emeralds, Pearls, Sovereigns, 








RECOM 


985) | In tins 2s 
| By 


Ree only 











ee ee — HOTELS managed by the 

4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. | PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 98. 3d., 11s. 6d. | LTD. 
' P.R.H. A., Ltp., ST, GEORGE'S House, 193 REGENT 
Complete price list on request | STREET, W.1 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. - Sn TERS 
; | FRUST INNS for excellent country 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


S! RREY 
| } quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey 


Apply for List “'S.,’’ stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 





ROY OATME AT, is made 


Gold Dental Plates, Antique Silver, and makes delic 

Large or small quantities. Cash | 1s. 6d., 7 1b. 2s. Od., 10 Ib, 3s. 6 

or offer at onc¢ BENTLEY & CO., 65 New Bond Street quotations for larger quantitie 
(facing Brook Street), London, W.1. Mayfair 0651 tL Sons, Oatmeal Millers, 


Stirling 


oe Trust,’’ Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 


from selected Scottish | 


ious porridge. 34 Ib Vv THE RE » Sto. stay in “London. THE 1 LODG E, 1 St. 
1., post paid. Special | George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
s.—Robpr, WALLS & 5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 


| dinner 6s, 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 











MENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





PRAVES 























FALMOUTH (Cornwall) —FALMOUTH 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S HOTEL, India Street. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HASTINGS.—QU EEN’S 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF | 
LINES. 











And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


T. L. DUFF & C 


Ceneral Agents: 


22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. 
or LOCAL TOURIST 











Tu MANAGER will be pleased to send | KENMORE (Perths).—-TAYMOUTH CASTLE. | LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROVAL VICTORIA, 
fo readers desiring them the names of hotels—or | KINLOCH-RANNOCH.~(Perths).LOCH RANNOCH | LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 

private hotels—in anu part of Great Britain and Ireland | LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 

from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to} LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. —THACKERAY. Gt. Russell St. W.C.1. 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following —REGENT. —CLIFTON, Welbeck St.. W. 

have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this —lI NITE 7 SERVICES, 98 102 ‘Cromwell 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patroniz Rd., oa 

them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always | MALVERN. POL BE v ARMS. 

ecelcomed by the Travel Manager | MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO. 

_ — MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 

BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE. SS SS MONMOUTH. BEAUFORT ARMS 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— MANOR HOUSE. 
BELFAST.— GRAND CENTRAL. ROUND > THEW WORLD NAIRN (Nairnshire).—ROYAL MARINE, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE aru OBAN.— GREAT WESTERN. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOUTH HY DRO, | es SSeS 2a —STATION HOTEL. 

BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks)—HAVEN PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. oops PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

BRIGHTON. BLENHEIM. Regular Sailings PITLOGHRY._ATHOL PAL ACE. 

_. —ROYAL CRESCENT . PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—RO 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, PORT SY. MARY (I.0.M.). vO RWICK BAY. 
BRODICK (Arran). DOUGLAS HOTEI rom RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
BUTTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL. ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. TRANSPACIFIC ... Regular sailings ROWARDENNAN. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNT\ jee: | between San Francisco, Seattle ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TY RCH, or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLP. } the Philippines. Low through ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING'S ARMS. | | Fares, including the Atlantic ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN., Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or SELBY (Yorks).— LONDESBOROL GH ARMs. 

pa yap cht lle nae \ A a icitiae | Canada and the Pacific Voyage. SEVENOAKS. ROY Mish ROWN | 
IR: (Lanat t ib. SHREWSBURY (nr.).—_HAWKSTONE eston 
CRIEFF.—DRUMMOND ARMS. | FROM £58. SIDMOUTH.—BELMON 

CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO a SKYE (Scotland)—FLODIGARRY. 

DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE For full particulars apply to: SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk). —GRAND. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVEN DISH | DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES | stTRaTHrEFFER SPA (Ross-shire) —BEN WYVIS 
EDZELL (A "i rs ae er PES. | STROUD (nr.), ta te 74 : ‘ommon. —BEAR INN. 

vw (Angus ’ 4 


TAMWORTH (Statfs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. ieaenete ignton).—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL, 


Tel.: Bong 0221, TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE, 
Tel.: CEN. 2827, —feentee. 
AGENTS. 


—ROSLIN HALL, 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
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